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WHERE THE SOD SHANTY STOOD 


CHAPTER I. 


THE OLD SETTLERS 


One summer evening James Lauman was 
standing in the shade on the east side of 
his large farm home near a small village 
in southern South Dakota, with his arm 
placed gently about the waist of his aged 
faithful wife, looking dejectedly at a patch 
of scraggy sunflowers growing on an 
irregular mound of sod, not far away, that 
marked the spot where their sod shanty had 
stood. 

A half century had passed since these 
two aged pioneers had come west for Mr. 
Lauman’s health. It was now harvest time. 
Fields of ripening grain, interspersed with 
fields of dark green corn, stretched away in 
all directions over the western plains, like 
a great checkerboard. The sun was slowly 
sinking behind the western hills. The big 
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new farm home and the large barn built 
from the frugal savings of pioneer days, 
were casting shadows that were increasing 
in length toward the old river, a short 
distance away. Not a cloud was in the sky. 
The breeze was dead. A melancholy silence 
pervaded the evening air. It was broken 
only by the trill of a songbird on a post 
near by. 

’Twas a sad and dreamy look in the eyes 
of James Lauman that evening,—one 
betokened of deep forebodings. Anguish 
was written in every line of his face. His 
mouth drooped, and his voice was weak. In 
his mind thought was losing itself in thought 
and dying in a labyrinth of conjecture. 
Memory visualized the happy past, imagina- 
tion pictured the dreaded future. What could 
be done? 


Presently, Mrs. Lauman, who had stood 
with her devoted husband at the marriage 
altar more than a half century before, and 
who had also subscribed to the oath, “until 
death do us part,” laid her head against her 
husband’s shoulder and murmured: “Don’t 
worry, James.” 

“There is where the sod shanty stood,” 
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said Mr. Lauman, in a choking tone of voice. 

“Yes—I know, my Dear,” continued Mrs. 
Lauman, meditatingly. ‘I remember when 
we built the sod house, things did not look 
as they do today. We were the first ones 
here. The unbroken prairie stretched away 
as far as the eye could reach. Now there 
are fields of grain and fine farm buildings 
everywhere. We were happy in those days, 
and we must be happy still. The songbirds 
sang the same songs in those days that 
that one is singing yonder on the post this 
evening.” 

“True,” replied Mr. Lauman; “I recall 
when the grasshoppers came, and how we 
stood in the door of the old sod house and 
heard the swish of their cutting jaws as 
they devoured our sod corn to the ground; 
and again how we were comfortable in that 
old place and survived the ‘Blizzard of ’88.’ ” 

“We came west, James, just the same as 
we got married,’ responded Mrs. Lauman, 
“ “for better or for worse,’ and we must not 
surrender now. Let come what will we must 
be brave; the future must hold its own 
reward. We struggled through the ‘dry 
time’; we have withstood all the hardships 
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incident to pioneer life on the plains, and 
we dare not give up now.” 

“Yes, we have prospered in a way,” said 
the husband. With a sweeping gesture of 
his arm, indicating the sun-flowered prairie- 
land, he continued: ‘‘These fine fields are 
ours, and here we have erected this new 
home in which we had hoped to spend the 
heyday of life. Yonder stands the new barn 
which has replaced the old one built of sod 
and covered with poles and hay. We have 
the milk house, the silo, the feedyard, the 
granary—many improvements, to be sure— 
but oh! they have cost money!” Turning 
to his wife he asked: “Have you told Edith 
anything yet?” 

“No, not yet, James,” she hesitatingly 
answered. “I had made up my mind to tell 
her several times, but something has always 
interfered. When I know that she loves our 
home as well as we do, and when I realize 
how happy she is in these surroundings, my 
heart fails me.” 

A young lady—the picture of health and 
good nature—with sparkling blue eyes and 
fresh complexion, and with her pink house- 
dress falling in graceful lines from her supple 
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figure, called to them. At their answering 
“hello,” she came around the corner of the 
house. 

“Grandfather,” she said, ‘there is a young 
man in the house who wishes to see you. 
He has a suitcase and a big bundle, and I 
rather think that he is looking for a job. 
He doesn’t have the appearance of a farm- 
hand, either,” she falteringly added. 

“Edith and I will go inside and send the 
fellow out to you, James,” volunteered Mrs. 
Lauman. With a whispered, “I will not put 
off my painful duty any longer, dear,” the 
two women departed. Mr. Lauman scarcely 
heeded their going, as with bowed head he 
awaited the coming of the unknown man. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HIRED MAN 


After they had gotten inside of the house, 
had sent the young man to see Mr. Lauman, 
and had taken their seats in two rocking 
chairs facing each other, Mrs. Lauman 
began: ‘Edith, I have been trying to tell 
you something dreadful for a long while but 
each time my heart has failed me. I must 
not put it off any longer. We are going to 
lose the old homestead.” 

“Surely you don’t mean it, Grandmother. 
Tell me about it, won’t you please?” 

“Well, Edith, you see the summr of 1919, 
when the price of produce was so high, and 
the price of land was steadily rising, James 
thought it would be good business to borrow 
money and buy another quarter section, and 
he figured that the price of produce would 
make it easy to pay off the indebtedness in 
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a very few years; so he bought the quarter 
south of us and mortgaged both quarters 
for the purchase price of the one. You will 
remember prices began to fall in 1920, and 
in 1921 corn brought only twenty cents a 
bushel instead of $1.50, and the price of all 
farm products went down in the same ratio; 
and taxes have gone higher, so that, taken 
all together, with the interest and high cost 
of living, our exprenses are greater than our 
income. On account of the drop in the price 
of farm products there is no demand for 
land, and we can’t sell the two quarters now 
for the amount of the mortgage. Your 
grandfather made a serious mistake, for we 
had the homestead clear of debt; but he 
suffers for it even more than I do, poor man. 
We expected to leave it all to you, our only 
heir since your father and mother died 
during the Flu epidemic—and now we 
can’t leave you anything.” 


“Oh, Grandma,” Edith said, as she rose 
from her chair and placed her arm affection- 
ately around the old lady’s shoulder, “Let us 
not worry over whether or not I shall inherit 
a lot of property. Don’t I know how you and 
Grandpa love the old farm and what it means 
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to you? It is you two that it will hurt the 
most if you lose the place. I am young and 
healthy. I am sorry on your account, but 
you mean so much to me that it will be a 
pleasure to take care of you. I am teaching 
and can keep on teaching, and we won’t 
suffer for necessities. However, we will not 
lose heart yet. Here comes grandpa and the 
young man. I wonder who he is. He is a 
nice looking fellow but he does not appear 
strong.” 


Mr. Lauman introduced the young man as 
Mr. Tom Fenton. In a few minutes Edith 
drew her grandfather out on the porch to 
sympathize with him. While they were 
engaged in an extended conversation in sub- 
dued tones, audible only to themselves, 
during which they discussed several phrases 
of the mortgage proposition, Mrs. Lauman 
was busy preparing the evening meal, which 
on this particular occasion happened to be 
unusually late. Mr. Fenton occupied himself 
in reading the local paper, which had just 
been brought by the mail carrier. 


Presently, Mrs. Lauman stepped to the 
door and called out: “Pap, you and Edith 
come on In; supper is ready.” 
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Edith entered the house first. She looked 
inquiringly at her grandmother to see if she 
had thought out a seating arrangement; 
whether she herself would sit beside the new 
hired man or across the table, facing him. 

“Pap, you may sit in your regular place,” 
said Mrs. Lauman, rising to the occasion, 
“and, Edith, you may sit to my left, between 
Pap and me. Mr. Fenton, you will please 
take this chair to my right.” 


Edith was an exceptionally handsome 
young schoolma’am, with an abundance of 
wavy hair coiled about her wellshaped head. 
Her forehead was high and straight; eye- 
brows black, heavy and gracefully curved; 
eyes deep blue and fairly large; nose thin, 
straight and rather Grecian in form; teeth 
like pearls, and evenly set; lips red, but 
rather thin; arms like Hebe’s, the goddes of 
beauty; and a figure as perfect as the Venus 
de Melos. Her complexion was very fair, 
skin smooth, voice sweet, and manners 
charming. She had personality, magnetism, 
wit and a pleasing address. Just one of those 
superlative individuals upon whom, if the 
eyes fall, they involuntarily remain. Tom 
Fenton’s eyes remained on her with apprecia- 
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tion much of the time during the evening 
meal. Several times she blushed because of 
his fixity of attention, which she was unin- 
tentionally engaging. 

While they were eating, Mr. Lauman sat 
with bowed head and downcast eyes, entirely 
oblivious to his surroundings. Remorse was 
pictured in his every feature. As he returned 
thanks, immediately after they were 
gathered around the table, there was a 
quiver in his voice. Supper was eaten in 
almost total silence. It was apparent to 
Tom Fenton that the entire family was in 
deep meditation, as indeed they had reason 
to be, and that they were scarcely aware of 
his presence. 

“Well, Mr. Fenton,” said Mr. Lauman, as 
they got up from the supper table, “if you 
will milk the cows, I will feed the stock, and 
Monday morning we will start stacking the 
hay I have down. The women will show you 
where the pails are.” 

After Mr. Lauman had gone out, Tom 
looked inquiringly at Edith. 

“Come into the kitchen,” she said, “and 
I will show you where the pails are kept.” 
She handed them to him and then, looking 
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up into his face, she saw that he was both 
worried and puzzled. 

“Do you know anything about milking 
cows?” she asked, impulsively. 

“To be frank with you, Miss Lauman,” he 
replied, “I do not. It is quite necessary for 
me to keep the job and I will try my very 
best to learn. Could you give me a lesson in 
milking? I should have told your grand- 
father that I didn’t know anything about 
working on a farm, but I thought, perhaps, 
by working hard and following instructions 
closely, I might do. If you think I should 
go and tell him yet I will do so. Iam willing 
to do anything, and to work hard, but I am 
inexperienced.” 

“He might not keep you if you did,” she 
replied; “so let’s not tell him. Maybe I can 
help you. Come on! I know how to miik, 
and I can soon teach you that part of the 
farm work. We are milking four cows now. 
Grandfather will be in the other side of the 
barn.” When they reached the barn—a large 
milk pail on the arm of each—KEdith sat 
down beside one of the cows and showed 
Tom how easy it was to extract the flow of 
white fluid. He said he was sure he, too, 
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could do that; whereupon Edith got up and 
said: “Well, you try to milk this cow first, 
because she is the gentlest one of all.” 

Tom proved an apt student, and soon the 
big pail was nearly filled with foaming milk. 

While Edith sat opposite him, stripping 
milk into a big aluminum pail at her feet, 
she explained in detail, as best she could, 
what would be required of him in the way of 
doing chores and of general work on the 
farm. She told him what to feed the stock, 
how much to use, and then continued: “I 
heard Grandfather tell you he would stack 
hay Monday. No doubt he will expect you 
to haul it up with the bullrake and pitch it 
to him, while he stacks it. He is a wonderful 
stacker,” she said proudly, “and he likes to 
do it. It will be pretty hard work for you, 
seeing that you are not used to heavy labor.” 

“T must get used to it,” he replied in a 
determined, straightforward manner. 

“Tomorrow is Sunday,” she said. “You will 
only need to do chores and go to church. 
It will be an easy day.” 

After they had finished milking, and while 
Mr. Lauman was out feeding the hogs, she 
took Tom around on the other side of the 
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feed-way, taught him the name of each of 
the horses, and showed him how to put on 
a harness. Again Tom proved an apt 
student. 


As they returned to the house, he thanked 
her for her instructions and said he hoped 
she would have no reason to be ashamed of 
her new pupil; that the knowledge thus 
gained of the smaller details of farm life 
would stand him in good stead, and make him 
her debtor for life. They had reached the 
steps leading up to the porch by now. As 
he talked she watched the faint flush come 
and go on his otherwise pale countenance. 
She liked the expression in the deep 
unfathomable brown eyes, the peculiar arch 
of the heavy eyebrows. But above all, she 
liked his kindly, straightforward, respectful 
manner. 

“Of course he has never been in the 
country before, much less out west,” she 
thought. “I don’t wonder, though, that 
grandfather has taken to him so readily. 
Those eyes could never hide an unclean 
thought—or I’m no judge.” Then realizing 
the trend of her thoughts, she turned 
hastily to hide her blushing face, and led 
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the way to the cream separator, and calling 
her grandmother to show Tom the intri- 
cacies of manipulating and cleaning the 
machine, she disappeared up the stairway. 


“Shall I call you tomorrow morning, 
Mr. Fenton?” inquired Mrs. Lauman. “We 
country people are not much on formalities 
around here, you will soon learn.” 


“That will please me very much,” replied 
Tom, with a bright smile and a warming 
heart. 

“If you will bring your suitcase and bundle 
I will show you the room that is to be yours,” 
and she led the way into a cozy room opening 
onto the porch. 

Tom’s few belongings were soon stored 
away in dresser drawers and the closet. He 
placed his small array of books on the table. 
The newspaper in which the books had been 
wrapped caught his eye, and noting that the 
date was recent, he pulled up the rocker, 
seated himself and began to read. At last, 
turning to the City news, he was surprised 
to behold the following item: “Mr. Thomas 
Fenton, of this city, has departed for an 
indefinite stay in the west.” 

With a rueful smile, and a thoughtful 
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shake of the head, he folded the paper care- 
fully and put it in his pocket, so that the 
next day he might secretly destroy it,—a 
thing he did. Then he prepared himself for 
bed, blew out the light, and was soon fast 
asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


INSULTED 


Tom Fenton arose early the next morning, 
after a refreshing night’s sleep, without 
waiting to be called, and went out quietly 
to look around before beginning to do the 
chores. It was one of those calm sunlit 
Sabbath mornings, in the region of the 
Lauman home, which all nature had exerted 
itself to create ideal; when employer and 
employee, preacher and layman, alike, felt 
inspired for worship. There wasn’t a cloud 
in the sky. A full-orbed moon was shyly 
hiding its blanching face behind the western 
horizon. The great round sun had come into 
view and was moving slowly upward along 
its appointed pathway. The grasses round- 
about were beaded with crystal dew-drops 
from the silent heavens. Tom Fenton looked 
upward into the deep blue sky as far as the 
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eye could reach. Presently, in the azure 
blue he saw a mere speck. A lingering gaze 
finally revealed that it was a hawk circling 
slowly ’round and ’round near the feet of 
God, looking down upon the earth in 
melancholy silence. Three crows, sitting on 
three neighboring posts, made no effort to 
squawk. The pigs in a pen on the east side 
of the barn were sound asleep in the morning 
sunshine. The horses were drowsing in their 
stalls. The cows had finished chewing their 
cuds and were lolling in their stanchions, at 
rest. An old cat lay curled up on a rug 
on the back porch. The shepherd dog was 
cuddled in a pile of hay. 


Although it was after the hatching season, 
when most prairie birds cease to sing, a 
meadowlark sneaked out of the bushes, 
fluttered to the top of a post and broke the 
ominous silence with a few flute-like notes. 
Then, an industrious hen sprang out of the 
hayloft, screaming “cut-cut-cadah-cut!” with 
all her might, thus advertising to the family 
that she had laid an egg. The old dog 
sprawled out of his bed in the hay, stretched, 
and began to wag his tail in friendly greeting. 
A cow arose awkwardly to her feet and 
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began to fight off the hungry flies. In a 
moment everything was astir. Tom Fenton 
went to work. 

In a little while Mr. Lauman came out and 
helped to finish the chores, and when they 
returned to the house they found that Mrs. 
Lauman and Edith had prepared an appetiz- 
ing breakfast of eggs, cakes and coffee. 

It was then, for the first time, that the 
real character of James Lauman was 
revealed to Tom Fenton. After they had 
gotten into the house, and had washed and 
combed, Mr. Lauman said to Tom: “Mr. 
Fenton, we always have family worship in 
our home, every morning in the week, before 
breakfast, and we will hold our worship at 
this time. If you wish to take part, it will 
please us very much; if not, well and good.” 

“O, I don’t mind,’ responded Tom. 

Edith seated herself at the old Estey 
organ, opened a hymn book to “There Shall 
be Showers of Blessing,” and began to play 
and to sing the selection. Tom had a trained 
tenor voice; he promptly joined in, while 
James Lauman’s deep bass voice produced a 
wonderful harmony. 

The song finished, Mr. Lauman opened his 
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bible to the Book of James and read the entire 
second chapter, after which he reverently 
knelt in prayer. Such a prayer Tom Fenton 
had never before heard. It did not include 
a petition for divine help in saving the home- 
stead; things of physical importance were 
omitted; it was merely an agonized pleading 
for things spiritual that concerned the soul; 
it was a Christian layman plucking the rope 
below and ringing the great bell in the ears 
of God above. It made a deep impression on 
Tom. He said to himself: “Certainly a man 
can be trusted who prays like that.” 


After breakfast Mr. Lauman asked Tom if 
he would drive the car to town, and if he 
cared to go with them to church. He readily 
assented, for it would perhaps give him an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with Edith. And so, everything in readiness, 
they seated themselves in the automobile,— 
Edith in the front seat with Tom. On their 
way they passed a prairie-dog town. It was 
the first one Tom had ever seen, although 
he had heard much about them. The dogs 
sat upright on the edges of their holes, 
barked, shook their stub tails and then 
either slipped momentarily into the ground 
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or else scampered away to a neighboring 
hole. Tom became so interested in their 
antics that he nearly lost control of the car. 
Edith laughingly offered to hold the wheel 
in order that he might give them his 
undivided attention. 


“Ts there a law against killing them?” 
asked Tom. 

“No,” replied Edith, ‘‘the state actually 
pays a bounty for killing them.” 

“Have you got a gun?” asked Tom. 

“Surely!” said Edith. ‘‘We have a rifle 
that knocks them clear away from their holes 
when it hits them; you have to have a gun 
strong enough to do this; otherwise, when 
you shoot one, his mate will grab him with 
its teeth and pull him into the hole and you 
lose the dog you have shot.” 

“What funny little creatures!” ejaculated 
Tom. “Let’s come out in the car some 
evening, bring along the rifle and have some 
real sport.” 

“Oh, that would be fun,” responded Edith, 
“and we will try to do it some evening this 
week.” 


A little farther on, they met some Indians 
—real Sioux Indians, with all of their regalia 
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on, and traveling in real Indian style. The 
old chief, with his feathered headgear 
extending down his back, was sitting all 
alone in the seat of the wagon which was 
drawn by two scrawny ponies. His squaw, 
with a brightly-striped government shawl 
over her head and shoulders, was sitting in 
the bed of the wagon—bumpity, bumpity, 
bump—shaking the very life out of herself. 
Behind came a young buck and his wife, in 
similar fashion, and so on down the line. A 
few Indian boys, on bony ponies, followed 
along behind. The whole thing was fascinat- 
ing to Tom Fenton. He had never before 
seen any Indians, outside of a few in shows; 
and their daily life was wholly new to him. 

“Are they dangerous any more?” asked 
Tom. 

“No,” replied Edith, “you see the govern- 
ment has disarmed them, and sends their 
children to school.” 

“Does education change them?” queried 
Tom. 

“Not much,” explained Edith. ‘You can 
put them through a regular Indian School 
and later send them to Carlisle, and after 
they return home, in a short time, they 
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invariably return to their old habits and 
haunts—and are Indians still. They are 
gradually drifting into farming and stock 
raising, however, and in another generation 
or two I believe they will be a successful 
people in those occupations.” 

When they reached the church, they 
parked the car and promptly entered the 
building,—Edith accompanying her grand- 
parents to a seat well down in front, while 
Tom slipped into one near the rear. 

After the services were over, and the old 
folks and Edith had come out, they found 
Tom already in the car. 

But there was a young man with Edith. 
He held her gently by the arm and seemed 
very attentive to her. Tom frowned. As 
they approached the auto, he heard Edith 
say to the young man at her side: ‘“Won’t 
you come out home with us and have dinner, 
Mr. Howell?” 

He readily assented. They all got into the 
car—Mr. Lauman in the front seat with 
Tom; Mrs. Lauman, Edith and her friend, 
Percy Howell, in the back seat. None of 
them made any effort to introduce Howell 
to Tom. This Tom took as an offense. 
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Insult No. 1. He immediately took a dislike 
to Percy. The latter was the son of a 
prominent business man in the town; had 
plenty of money to spend, and was more or 
less conceited. His conversation showed 
that he was both sly and tricky. Tom had 
enjoyed the ride to town, but now his day 
was spoiled. On the way home he inadvert- 
ently struck a rut in the road and bounced 
the occupants in the back seat considerably. 
Percy reprimanded him severely. Insult 
No. 2. Tom bit his lips and said nothing. 
Edith came to his rescue, however, by saying 
kindly: “Mr. Fenton is a very careful 
driver. It was just a rutty place in the 
road.” Tom turned his head slightly and 
smiled his thanks. 


“Attend to your business, driver!’ snapped 
out Percy, ‘or you will be in another rut 
in a minute.” Insult No. 3. 

A streak of white crept slowly around 
Tom’s mouth. What he thought, he did not 
say. 

When they reached home, all of them, 
except Tom, entered the house. He drove 
the car around to the garage and worked 
about the barn until called to dinner. At 
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the table no conversation was directed to 
him, and he said nothing. Edith sat between 
the two. 

That evening Tom was directed to drive 
Percy back to town. He did so. Not a word 
was spoken by either of them during the trip. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HARD WORK 


Edith taught the village school about a 
mile and a half away. Monday morning she 
asked Tom if he would care to drive her to 
school, remarking, parenthetically, that a 
heavy dew had fallen the night before and 
that perhaps her grandfather would not 
begin stacking very early anyhow. 

Tom courteously assented. On their way 
to town, Edith told Tom about the mortgage. 
In their rather confidential conversation, she 
expressed the fear that her grandfather, as 
a result of the coming foreclosure on the 
mortgage and the loss of the old homestead, 
which was so dear to his heart, would not 
live very much longer. She said the old 
folks had paid the taxes but had defaulted 


in their interest payments; that crops were 
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poor, prices were low and the transfer of 
title looked near. 


Tom assured her he would do all he 
possibly could in the matter. He continued: 
“Prices are sure to increase, land values will 
go up correspondingly, and we may yet find 
a way out of the difficulty and save the old 
farm.” 

As they neared the school house in the 
edge of the village, they passed a young lad, 
about fourteen years of age, on his way to 
school, who was smoking a cigarette. Tom 
asked who he was. Edith replied that his 
name was David Ramsey. She said he 
really was a talented little fellow and that 
she was interested in his welfare, but that 
his excessive use of cigarettes in his growing 
years was noticeably sapping his vitality and 
undoing him. “His father,’ she continued, 
“sold their farm about three years ago, and 
moved to town. Here David, although clean 
when he came, has yielded to all kinds of 
temptations; he smokes, gambles, loafs 
around—and will soon be using ‘moonshine,’ 
I fear, unless something can be done to 
awaken and redeem him. He is getting more 
backward in his school work every day. To 
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me, it just seems a great pity to let such a 
promising lad go to ruin. He surely could be 
reached somehow. Couldn’t you snuggle up 
to him, Tom,” she said appealingly, “Get his 
confidence and do something for him?” 

“Tll do my best,” replied Tom, adding 
apologetically, “but you see I am not very 
strong myself.” 

“Oh! but you have high ideals,” she cried 
impulsively, “and I am sure, if you were to 
cultivate his friendship, you could get him 
to visualize his own _ possibilities in 
life, and what it would mean to him 
if he were to change his personal habits!” 
A note of discouragement crept into her 
sweet low voice as she went on: “I’ve talked 
to him privately on character-building, but 
somehow it doesn’t seem to do any good. 
His parents take no interest in him, 
apparently. I think a man could influence 
him more than a woman. He has reached an 
age in life where so-called ‘apron strings’ do 
not especially appeal to him.” 

“Perhaps if I were to talk to him about 
these things the reaction on my own life 
might do me good, also,” responded Tom, 
steadily. 
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“Oh, you don’t have any bad habits, do you, 
Tom?” she questioned, earnestly regarding 
him. 

“Well—no,—not exactly so,’ 
mered, conscious of her scrutiny, with plenty 
of intermission between his words. 


? 


he stam- 


“Ts there anything in your life,” persisted 
Edith, “that would embarass you in asking 
a boy to live a cleaner life, Mr. Fenton?” 

Tom thought to himself, “She called me 
‘Tom’ a minute ago” but aloud he hesitat- 
ingly answered: ‘“‘Well—perhaps—not.” 


Edith was puzzled at his manner and felt 
suspicious of his evasive replies. They drove 
into the school grounds, at last, and as Edith 
stepped out of the car, Tom asked, trying to 
keep the quiver of pleasant anticipation from 
his voice: “Shall I come for you with the car, 
after school is out?” 

“Oh, no,” smilingly responded Edith, “it 
will be dry at that time; besides, I just love 
to get out alone, occasionally, on these prairie 
roads, where I can meditate.” 

“Well, ‘meditation is good for the soul’ ” 
quoted Tom, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, “provided,” he added, “the meditator is 
meditating in the right direction.” 
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“O! are you suspicious of my thoughts?” 
laughed Edith. 

“T have not forgotten Sunday so soon,” 
rejoined Tom, good-naturedly. As she turned 
to go inside, he tipped his hat gallantly, 
started the car and drove swiftly away. 

That evening, however, Edith caught a 
ride home with one of the neighbors who had 
been in town doing some shopping and 
arrived in time to assist her grandmother in 
preparing the evening meal. 

Presently, looking out, she saw Tom 
coming toward the house, staggering along 
as though he were drunk. He caught hold of 
the corner of the granary, held to it for a 
moment, took a few tottering steps, reached 
a post and hugged it to him. All of Edith’s 
suspicions during the morning ride returned. 
Had she been the victim of misplaced con- 
fidence? Could it be? All at once she felt 
sure that she had made a mistake; that Tom 
Fenton was drunk, and a genuine tough hobo 
had come to work for them and impose his 
presence upon them. Her heart beat 
furiously ; resentment flashed from her eyes; 
she felt the sting of remorse, of disappoint- 
ment, of loathing,—yes, even hate began to 
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arise. Her thoughts were in a tumult. But 
she must not judge too hastily. The color 
came back to her blanched cheeks; her 
fears were abated. She saw Tom lift his 
head wearily. His face was colorless. He 
looked frail and helpless. Pity transcended 
all other emotions in her bosom, and she 
walked forth to meet him. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Fenton,” she 
asked anxiously. 

“TI guess I overdid today,” slowly replied 
Tom. ‘You know I am not used to such 
work, and the sun came out scorching hot 
this afternoon.” He paused to get a fresh 
breath, then continued: “I pitched hay 
steadily so that Mr. Lauman would not think 
me a weakling. And now, O my! how my 
head does ache.” He held out his arm toward 
Edith and said: “Wont you please assist me 
to the house, Edith? If I can lie down—even 
for only a few minutes—lI believe I will be 
all right!” 

“Indeed I will,” said Edith, as she took his 
arm and guided him to an old couch on the 
porch, where he proceeded to relax in com- 
plete exhaustion. Edith bathed his face in 
cold water and placed a cold wet cloth on 
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his forehead. Soon he regained his com- 
posure. 

After they had conversed for a few 
moments, Edith asked: ‘‘Where is grand- 
father ?” 

“He jumped onto the saddle pony and went 
after the cows,” muttered Tom, in a tired 
voice. ‘He said he knew just where to find 
them, and could save time by going himself.” 

“Did he know you were ill when he left?” 
interrogated Edith. 

“No, I think not,” replied Tom. “He told 
me to unharness the horses while he was 
gone and to fill the mangers with hay for 
the night. I am feeling more fit now, so I 
guess I’ll go and attend to these things 
before he returns.” 


“Why, Tom! you are awfully pale,” 
remonstrated Edith. “My judgment is that 
if you go back and attempt to do any chores 
before supper, you will not be able to work 
again for several days.” As he made an 
effort to rise, she said: “Just lie still; Ill 
go and unharness the horses and do the hit- 
and-miss chores. Nobody need know about 
it. Then after supper, I'l] help you to finish 
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up; and perhaps, if you are careful, Tom, by 
tomorrow you will be all right again.” 

It was with an effort that he kept back 
the tears from his eyes and murmured: “I 
think it would be better to give up the job 
rather than have a girl do my share of the 
work for me.” 


“Nonsense!” reassured Edith, “I like out- 
door work; I have always done more or less 
of it, and would just as soon do the chores 
tonight as not. You see, Tom,” she confided, 
“before you came, I was doing practically all 
the chores, anyhow. In a few days, I am 
sure you will get inured to it and can work 
all day without any serious results.” Then, 
going down the steps she called back: ‘“‘There 
comes grandfather now.” 

“What’s the matter?” he called. Tom 
flushed; so did Edith. Each waited for the 
other to speak. Tom decided to tell the truth 
and blurted out: “Guess I’m all in, Grandpa.” 

The old gentleman understandingly sympa- 
thized with this straight-forward manner of 
speaking. He and Edith mounted the steps 
together. 

“T noticed you were a little weak when you 
were pitching that last bullrake of hay, Tom; 
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but inasmuch as you said nothing, neither 
did I,” parleyed Mr. Lauman. “T like your 
grit, young man; you impress me as an 
eastern tenderfoot that will soon become 
inured to western hardships and make a good 
man on the farm.” 

“Edith volunteered to do the chores for 

me this evening,” explained Tom, “but I 
objected to that. I don’t want any of you 
to think I am a ‘sissy’. All I need, perhaps, 
is—a little time.” 
“Tom,” said Mr. Lauman, “you are more 
nearly tired out than you think. Come, let’s 
all go in to supper, and then,” he said kindly 
to Tom, “after you eat, you may just go to 
bed and take a good rest until tomorrow. No 
doubt, by that time, you will feel stronger 
and be ready for another day. Edith and I 
will attend to the chores this evening.” 


CHAPTER V. 


TOM MEETS DAVID RAMSEY 


Mr. Lauman’s words, ‘“‘Tomorrow you will 
feel stronger and be ready for another day,” 
kept humming in Tom’s ears on his way to 
town the next day for the purpose of buying 
a needed repair for the bullrake. Approach- 
ing the store, he beheld David Ramsey, the 
boy in whom Edith was so greatly inter- 
ested, down on his hands and knees in a 
mudhole at the side of the street. Tears 
were in his eyes and blood was running from 
his mouth and nose. A small crowd of men 
and boys was standing around, among them 
being Percy Howell. He was angrily and 
vocifereously accusing David of having 
splashed mud onto his clothes. 

“Oh!” said David, as he straightened up, 
“T was racing across the street and didn’t 
notice the mud. Howell got a little splash 
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on his togs but I’ve been trying to explain 
that it was just an accident.” As Mr. 
Howell continued to glare at the boy David 
added, “I’m sorry it happened,” and pro- 
ceeded to extricate himself from the mudhole. 

Percy, in a bullying way, called David an 
“alley rat” and gave him another ugly slap 
that sent him sprawling back into the mud 
again. This was too much for Tom Fenton’s 
blood. Whether red, blue, aenemic, town- 
bred, country-bred, eastern or western, his 
blood had in it that hidden something we call 
“The eternal masculine,” and he could not 
stand idly by and see a bully, a “smart Alec” 
of a man, abuse a young, growing boy. As 
he stepped forward in his defense, he saw 
the gleam of recognition in Percy’s eyes, and 
said to him: “Don’t strike him again! Why 
don’t you hit somebody of your own size?” 

Quick as a flash, Percy whirled part way 
around, braced himself, and gave Tom a 
punch that knocked him flat in the street. 
Percy, while in high school, had boxed a 
great deal in the “gym.” He knew pretty 
well how to defend himself and he had per- 
fected a hard punch. Tom, also, had had 
some lessons in boxing but had not kept up 
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his practice; besides, he was thin and 
emaciated, and still stiff and weak from the 
ordeal of the day before. He got up and 
made for his opponent again, letting loose 
a hard right-swing for Percy’s head. This, 
Percy guarded off and again knocked Tom 
down, calling him a dirty hobo and other vile 
names. Rubbing his hands disdainfully 
together, he walked arrogantly away. 

The on-lookers began to disperse with 
scarcely a comment. Tom staggered dog- 
gedly to his feet. His face was smeared 
with blood, his clothing was soiled and his 
body was trembling from weakness and 
nerve-shock. David stood waiting for him, 
and putting his hand gently on Tom’s arm, 
he said sympathetically: “I’m so sorry, 
Mister! My carelessness caused all this.” 
Then, clenching his fists dramatically, he 
cried: ‘When I get bigger, I’ll lick that cur 
and make him cry for mercy. I'll show him 
how it feels. What’s your name, Sir?” 

“Tom Fenton,” replied Tom, picking up 
his hat. 

“Aren’t you the man that brought the 
teacher to school yesterday morning?” 
Curiosity and the dawning light of recogni- 
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tion beamed in David’s eyes. Tom’s ready 
championship had touched him deeply, and 
his injuries momentarily banished them- 
selves from his mind. 

“That’s me,” ungrammatically answered 
Tom. The two started up the street together, 
talking in low tones as they went. 

“Do you suppose, Mr. Fenton, that I will 
ever be strong enough and quick enough to 
whip that fellow?” queried David anxiously. 

“Surely, I do!” said Tom. “Everything 
depends upon your personal habits, though. 
Now, David, don’t think that I am trying to 
dictate or preach to you, but the first thing 
to do is to cut out cigarette-smoking. That 
stunts a boy’s growth, both physically and 
mentally; and that’s the truth! If your aim 
in life is to be a strong athlete, the sooner 
you stop the better; it makes you short of 
breath, as you probably know from experi- 
ence. Then, there’s the sleep question. 
Nothing develops a growing boy like plenty 
of sleep, taken regularly.” He passed by the 
side of the car as he continued, confidentially : 
“You see, David, I had the same habits you 
have; that is why Percy Howell knocked me 
down twice, a while ago. I stopped all of my 
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bad habits just recently and from now on 
Iam going to live a different life: take plenty 
of out-door exercise, have regular hours— 
and some day—” he involuntarily threw back 
his shoulders—‘“‘I, too, will be in good condi- 
tion to give that man Howell an everlasting 
drubbing—lick him with one hand.” 

“Tl tell you!” enthusiastically suggested 
David, “suppose we organize a club, with you 
as leader, and let’s have some real athletic 
exercises over at the school house some 
certain night each week—Oh, would you do 
that, Mr. Fenton?” 

“That sounds good to me, and I surely will, 
David,” continued Tom, “and we will not 
admit to it any boy that has any bad 
habits that he won’t quit; and only those 
who get their lessons well in school and have 
good grades. Wouldn’t those be good rules?” 

David walked over to the store with Tom, 
discussing rules and regulations, and on 
parting said: “Let’s have a meeting next 
Saturday night, Mr. Fenton. I’m sure I can 
get all the boys together.” 

“All right, David, Pll be there,” heartily 
responded Tom; “but remember,” only those 
that Miss Lauman gives a good grade in 
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school this week will be eligible to member- 
ship.” 

“Then that means I will have to hustle 
back to school,” laughed David, as he turned 
and went rapidly up the street. 

After securing the casting, Tom returned 
to the car and started home. He stopped at 
the little creek, near town, over which he 
had to pass, and removed from his face and 
clothing all evidences of his recent encounter 
with Percy Howell. He was glad that he had 
met few people and that no one had remarked 
as to his appearance or asked any questions 
of him. 

On arriving home, a few minutes later, he 
was surprised to hear loud talking out near 
the barn. A small, wiry man was talking to 
Mr. Lauman in a loud tone of voice and 
gesticulating wildly and excitedly. Walking 

‘down to them, Tom stood looking on, trying 
to make some sense out of the tirade of 
words. He finally gathered that the excited 
man, Frank Martin by name, was claiming 
that Mr. Lauman’s cattle had broken out of 
the pasture the previous day, had gotten into 
his corn, and had not only eaten much of it, 
but had trampled down and destroyed much 
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more; that he had taken them up and put 
them into his barn, pending the collection 
of damages; and furthermore, he accused 
Lauman of coming over to the barn during 
the night and releasing the cattle and of 
taking them home. He kept insisting that 
the cattle belonged to Lauman and was now 
demanding that Lauman pay the damages 
at once. 

Aware of Tom’s presence, he turned to him 
and said: “Lauman, if you didn’t take those 
cattle out of my barn, your hired man did,” 
pointing his finger menacingly at Tom. Mr. 
Lauman explained patiently and quietly that 
his cattle had not been out; that neither he 
nor the hired man had been away from 
home; that both of them had been working 
in the hay the day before and were very 
tired at night-fall; but Martin, beside him- 
self and apparently anxious for trouble, kept 
up his ravings until he finally started for his 
home, shaking his fist and making loud 
threats. 

Tom longed to chase Martin off the 
premises, and as he and Mr. Lauman stood 
watching him out of sight, he asked Lauman 
why he hadn’t ordered Martin off the place 
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and told him what he thought of such 
conduct. 

Lauman replied, slowly and thoughtfully: 
“Tf I, too, had lost my temper and had per- 
mitted myself to become excited, I would 
have made myself miserable and unhappy, 
and Martin would have gone away—still 
unconvinced and—perhaps even madder— 
—yes, no doubt madder—than he is now. 
Because I refused to get angry he will soon 
become ashamed; and the next time we meet 
there need be no embarrassment. On the 
other hand, he will probably go out of his 
way to greet me. You see, Tom,” he smiled, 
whimsically, “it always takes at least two to 
make a quarrel.” 

“T think your philosophy of life is sound, 
Mr. Lauman,” said the younger man, 
soberly. “Guess IT’ll adopt it myself. I 
catch your point: through your own calm 
self-control, you become happier; you don’t 
antagonize the other fellow but you give him 
time to think things over—while you lose 
nothing in a material way.” 

“You have the idea, Tom,” said Mr. 
Lauman, as he seated himself on a box near 
at hand. “I am much happier when I feel 
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that I have made someone else happier, and 
correspondingly miserable if I feel that I 
have made someone else miserable. I repeat, 
emphatically: ‘It takes two to make a 
quarrel.’”’ He glanced, casually, at Tom’s 
bruised face. “It’s a poor time to get mad 
when your neighbor is mad—especially when 
you know he is wrong. Truth is the only 
thing that is eternal. Error will sooner or 
later fall of its own weight. Now, Martin 
will some day learn that it was not my cattle 
that injured his property. Then I think he 
will come over, shamefacedly, and apologize 
for his conduct today. I understand just 
how he is feeling now and so I will readily 
forgive him and we will be even stronger 
friends than we were back in the early 
pioneer days.” The old gentleman paused, 
took off his hat, thoughtfully brushing his 
hair, absent-mindedly placed his hat back on 
his head again and continued: “Really, Tom, 
even now I’m not angry at Martin for what he 
said. He’s a likable fellow, has a good heart, 
but he is erratic--gets excited easily--doesn’t 
stop to reason things out. Whenever he gets 


on a tantrum like he did today I just let 
him talk away till he’s had it all out; then he 
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gets over it sooner. He’ll have time to calm 
down by the time he gets home and possibly 
be suspicious that somehow he might be 
wrong or mistaken.” 

Tom listened silently to this sermonette, 
meanwhile scratching his toe on the ground, 
abstractedly. His bruised cheeks became 
more and more discolored, and Mr. Lauman 
at last inquisitively looked him over with a 
brusque, ‘““‘What’s wrong, young man, with 
your cheeks ?” 

“Well,” Tom replied, with a rueful smile, 
“a fellow down on the street was abusing and 
knocking a boy around. I—interfered and— 
got worsted. Perhaps after I have worked 
for you awhile, got my muscles hardened and 
in shape to do my will, have plenty of whole- 
some food and fresh air, I can lick that 
chap!” 

“T wouldn’t do it, Tom. Maybe after you 
have lived here on the farm for awhile and 
have gotten steady nerves and calm self- 
possession, you won’t care to fight.” 

“That’s so,” acquiesced Tom, rubbing his 
swollen cheeks, ‘but there’ll have to be a 
wonderful change to bring that state of feel- 
ing about.” 
quaemnIaae Gir? 
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Tom handed Mr. Lauman the casting for 
the bullrake, and as they adjusted it the old 
man continued to talk: “Of course, I really 
don’t know just how long I will be able to 
keep you, Tom. If the mortgage on the 
homestead is foreclosed, as seems evident, 
I may soon be out of a job myself, even 
though I do have a year under the law in 
which to redeem it.” 

“The price of produce is bound to come 
up,” encouragingly replied Tom, “and the 
crops will be good. There may yet be a way 
out of it, and all our fondest hopes be 
realized.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


As Jack Frost prepared to deliver his 
knock-out blows, and the hollyhocks died, 
leaving the hollow stems waving in the 
breeze, November saw the work on the home- 
stead progressing in the usual way. Tom 
helped Edith to lift the dahlia, canna and 
other tender summer flowering bulbs from 
the ground and store them away for spring 
planting. Their friendship grew stronger 
each day as they shared these hours together. 
The two elderly people accepted him into the 
family as time proved his worth. 

The dawn of Thanksgiving Day revealed 
a blanket of snow on the ground and it con- 
tinued to snow all day long. 

“The sight of winter depresses me,” sighed 
Mr. Lauman. “It brings to mind the struggles 
of long months of blizzards and cold winds.” 
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Mrs. Lauman seemed to enter into his 
feelings; the two were lost in thought, 
inwardly contemplating other days, and then 
they drifted on to thoughts of losing their 
dear old homestead. She walked to the 
window and stood looking at the snow- 
covered mound where once their sod shanty 
stood, and then murmured for her husband’s 
ear only: “We will ‘count our blessings, one 
by one,’ dear.” 

How different with Edith and Tom. At 
one end of the room had been built an open 
fireplace, and this, at Edith’s suggestion, 
Tom had filled with wood, which now crackled 
and blazed into a cheery fire. Their hearts 
sang a merry tune of hope and courage as 
the warmth of the fire pervaded the room. 
They wanted everybody to be happy on this 
day. Edith tripped lightly to the old Estey 
organ and striking an opening octave 
enthusiastically, sang sweetly and joyously: 

“Dashing through the snow, in a 
one-horse open sleigh, 

O’er the fields we go, laughing all 

the way. 

Bells on bob-tail ring, making 
spirits bright; 
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What fun it is to ride and sing a 
sleighing song tonight.” 

At the chorus, Tom stepped forward, and 
with a hand drooping lightly on Edith’s 
shoulder, continued with her: 

“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all 
the way; 

Oh! what fun it is to ride in a one- 
horse open sleigh.” 


At the repetition of the last two lines, Mr. 
Lauman also came forward and they finished 
the song with great spirit. Many of the 
other songs that are dear to the American 
people were sung, and the tears which had 
been slowly trickling down the twitching 
cheeks of Mrs. Lauman were dried and a 
smile shone in her eyes. They all engaged 
in planning the menu for the dinner, and 
Tom asked if he might be allowed to help in 
its preparation. They repaired to the kitchen, 
where Tom was assigned the task of separat- 
ing the raisins and of cutting up the pre- 
served citron for plum pudding. Other odd 
tasks fell to his lot and he was eager to help. 
The vigor of youth and well-being flowed 
through his veins, painting his cheeks and 
lips and adding dancing light in his dusky 
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eyes. His form was no longer emaciated; he 
had become muscular, athletic, dynamic, full 
of life and fun; in fact, there was every 
evidence of returning health and buoyancy 
as at every pause in the work, he would take 
Edith by the arm and turn her about a few 
times in a friendly fashion. 

Edith’s glances kept straying toward the 
window. At last, she said: ‘David will be 
here soon. He is coming to take dinner with 
us today.” At that moment, in rushed David, 
stamping the snow from his feet and quot- 
ing: ‘Hurrah for the fun! Is the puddin’ 
done? Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” He 
declared it was not very cold, but gladly took 
a seat near the fireplace in the livingroom 
where the family sat to wait the proper 
roasting of the turkey in the kitchen range. 
The work of the boys’ club was the main 
topic of conversation. “How strong and 
vigorous I am _ feeling,” crowed David, 
stretching out his arms. “Regular hours, 
regular meals, no cigarettes! That’s the 
dope that does the work for us boys.” 
Whereupon they all laughed and the con- 
versation became more general. 


They were interrupted by a loud knock at 
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the door, and Edith responded to it. In 
stepped Percy Howell—an unbidden guest. 
This was an embarrassing situation for all. 
Percy and Tom each interested in Edith; and 
Percy at enmity with Tom and David. The 
scene of a few weeks ago could not be easily 
forgotten by any of the participants; besides, 
Howell went out of his way to be uncivil to 
Tom, whom he considered a “buttinski,” to 
use his own term. Mrs. Lauman, however, 
rose to the occasion by saying: “Edith, while 
you entertain Mr. Howell, Tom and David 
will assist me in the kitchen. Too many 
cooks, you know, will ‘spoil the broth.’ ” 

“This certainly takes all the joy out 0’ 
life,” thought Tom, as he and David followed 
Mrs. Lauman out. David managed to 
whisper to Tom sympathetically: “Tom, old 
boy, you can easily lick that yaller pup now.” 

“Yes—I think I could,’ Tom replied, 
speculatively, “but what’s the use? If Edith 
cares for him, a blow aimed at him would 
strike her, and I want her spared any unhap- 
piness.” 

“Ah! you’re a better looking chap than 
Percy is, any day in the week. Gee! I wish 
you weren’t so poor, Tom. That might make 
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a difference to Edith. You know Percy’s 
father is considered rich around here.” Tom 
thanked David for his kindly interest, and 
added: “I am sure whatever comes, I can 
count you as one good friend in life.” David 
cared not who heard as he answered, heartily, 
“You bet you can!” The boy pushed up his 
sleeves, clenched his fists as at an imaginary 
adversary. ‘And if you ever do need any 
help, call on David Ramsey,” he added, 
dramatically drawing himself up to his full 
height. Tom was touched by this show of 
friendship, and, smiling, the two went arm 
in arm to the dinner table together. 


In spite of the fact that he tried to hide 
his feeling of disappointment, Tom drew 
within himself and scarcely appeared to 
notice that the conversation was carried on 
mostly by Percy and Edith. They seemed 
oblivious to every one else. The turkey, the 
vegetables—even the plum pudding that he 
had such joy in helping to concoct—every- 
thing—tasteless! “Edith doesn’t know I’m 
here,” thought Tom, despondently. “This 
morning’s comradeship meant nothing to 
her. I hardly know what it means to me, 
either—too much, though, too much,” and he 
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sighed sadly. That almost inaudible sigh 
caught Edith’s attention, even while she 
appeared to pay close attention to Howell’s 
every word, but she made no sign. 

It was with some bitterness in his mind 
that he listened to them making arrange-- 
ments to attend a chicken-pie supper and 
dance in the village the next evening. 

“The floor of the old hall isn’t so bad,” 
apologized Edith, in answer to some dis- 
paraging remark of Percy’s concerning its 
condition. 

But Tom and David hurried out, not wait- 
ing for Percy’s answer. David had brought 
his gun, and the two were glad to escape 
Percy’s company for a chance to hunt jack- 
rabbits. 

As they trudged along through the snow, 
David directed their steps to the top of a 
high ridge. Reaching the crest he raised 
his arms aloft and said: “I wanted to come 
up here, stretch my arms and take off my 
hat. I want this wind to blow me clean.” 
Tom saw the light of strong purpose in 
David’s eyes, and a wave of thankfulness 
enveloped him as he realized that his 
influence had helped to kindle that purpose. 
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“He and I together, each a stay to the other; 
what can we not accomplish?” thought Tom, 
and the two boys soon became interested in 
the hunt. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SUPPER AND THE OLD-TIME DANCE 


The elderly Laumans, while they condoned 
dancing, out of respect for Edith’s wishes in 
the matter, were not exactly in sympathy 
with it. However, the next evening they 
were anxious to patronize the chicken-pie 
supper, so they attended the festivities at 
the town hall, and persuaded Tom to 
accompany them. The food was both whole- 
some and plentiful. Long benches sur- 
rounded the room on three sides, and the 
guests paired off and occupied them. While 
at the other end of the room were board 
tables, around which fair matrons were busy 
serving plates for the gathering. A bevy of 
young girls, with bobbed hair, innocent 
child-faces, and short skirts, waited to deliver 
a plate to each guest, in turn. After the first 
girl had brought the well-heaped plate, a 
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second came along and filled each one’s cup 
with hot steaming coffee; while still a third 
brought the sugar and the thick cream. 
Everything was fine, and Tom Fenton, in 
these surroundings of bustle and activity, 
ate his fill, entering into easy comradeship 
with those around him. 

At the conclusion of the meal, after 
the apples had been passed, the floor manager 
for the evening stepped out into the middle 
of the hall and commanded: “Clear the deck 
for action!” Whereupon the dishes were 
hastily collected; the surplus food, chicken- 
bones and scraps were scraped into a large 
barrel standing in one corner. Then the dishes 
were hurriedly repacked in the boxes in 
which they had been brought; and almost 
before people realized it, everything was in 
readiness for the dance. David sought out 
Tom and the two watched the transformation 
together. 


A country fiddler got out his violin, pains- 
takingly rosined his bow, and took his place 
on an improvised platform in one corner of 
the room,—the one directly opposite the 
scrap-barrel. This platform also contained 
an out-of-tune piano. A stool was placed 
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beside the piano, and a buxom maid of 
uncertain years, clad in dull red, and indus- 
ously chewing gum, strode forward 
and seated herself thereon. The floor 
manager then climbed onto a dry-goods box 
and called out: ‘Partners all for a quadrille!” 
Meanwhile the evening caller shuffled along to 
the platform and took his place beside the 
fiddler, and the quadrille started. Three sets 
of eight each promptly arranged themselves 
along the center of the room. Edith and 
Percy were among them. The violinist 
struck up a lively tune. The pianist joined 
in. The caller shouted: “Sashy by your 
partners and salute; sashy back and how do 
you do. Swing your partners! All promen- 
ade!”” And so on through the dance. 


After several sets had been staged, some 
cowboys from over on the range, rode up, 
dismounted and came in. Although clad in 
their usual attire—broad-brimmed hats, 
open-necked shirts with a red bandana 
around their necks, leather breeches and 
high-heeled boots—they were nevertheless 
anxious to dance. If there is anything a 
cowboy loves it is to get away from bachelors’ 
quarters, flapjacks and ridin’ after critters 
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across the plains—forget all that and attend 
a country dance. 

The floor manager called out: ‘Ladies 
choice for partners for the next dance!” 
Courteously each of the girls invited a cow- 
boy to dance with her and the caller started 


up: 


“Do-ci-ballonette, do-ci-do; 
Swing your partners and let ’em go 


Balance to the next and four hands half, 
Swing ’em around and make ’em laugh. 


On to the next and don’t be rash, 
But swing that gent with a purty mustache.” 


Somehow the cowboys just didn’t seem 
to get it, and there was some confusion on 
the floor. One of the older cowboys, with a 
head of long wavy hair hanging down over 
his broad shoulders in picturesque fashion, 
and with a long flowing mustache curling up 
gracefully under each one of his ears—an on- 
looker—stepped towards the rostrum and 
said: “Let me call off for awhile.” Immedi- 
ately there was a shuffling of feet, tapping of 
high-heeled boots to the music, and every- 
thing was harmonious and orderly. 
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“Rope the cow and Kill the calf, 
Swing your partners a round and a half. 


Swing ’em round and round and round, 
Pockets full of rocks to weigh ’em down. 


First swing six and then swing eight, 
Swing ’em like swinging on a gate. 


Ducks in the river, going to a ford, 
Coffee in a little rag, sugar in a gourd. 


Swing ’em once, and let ’em go, 
All hands left and do-ci-do. 


You swing me and I'll swing you, 
And we’ll go to heaven in the same old shoe. 


Chase the ’possum and chase the coon, 
Chase that pretty girl ’round the room. 


How’ll you swap and how’ll you trade, 
This pretty girl for that old maid? 


Swing your partners once in awhile, 
Swing them all in Indian style. 


Swing your partners before you trade, 
Grab ’em back and all promenade. 


There comes a girl I used to know, 
Swing her once and let her go. 


Three little sisters all in a row, 
Swing ’em once and let ’em go. 


Old shoe sole is about worn out, 
Grab a girl and walk about. 


Swing ’em east and swing ’em west, 
Swing the girl that you like best. 


Now, all promenade!” 
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The erstwhile caller bowed himself out, 
followed gracefully by the rest of the cow- 
boys. They hastily mounted their shivering 
ponies outside and as they left the village 
they gave the “Cowboys’ Yell.” 

Tom was amazed. True—he had heard his 
parents tell of the early-day dances in the 
hay-mows down east—the forerunner of the 
modern dance—in full evening dress, per- 
formed in brilliantly lighted halls, with only 
one partner at a time,—the couple noiselessly 
moving round and round, keeping step to the 
entrancing music. But he had never seen or 
heard of anything like this. 

When the cowboys had gone, the regular 
sets were resumed. Edith waited for Tom 
‘to come and ask for a dance but as he made 
no move in her direction she walked over 
‘to him and asked, with extreme politness: 
“Mr. Fenton, do you dance?” 

Tom bowed ceremoniously as he rose to 
his feet. 

“T used to dance in my younger days,” he 
said goodnaturedly. 

“Oh, dear! You are so old!” answered 
Edith, ironically. ‘Come on and dance this 
dance with me,” she invited. 
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Tom had really been quite a dancer not 
so long ago and he surprised Edith and her 
friends with his gracefulness and apparent 
ease. He was not well dressed—nothing like 
Percy Howell—yet the two young people, he 
and Edith, soon engaged the attention of the 
entire audience. They were unconscious of 
the interest of those about them, and sur- 
prised at the seeming shortness of the number. 
Tom had scarcely seated Edith, when Percy 
appeared, abruptly, and engaged her for the 
next number; in fact, Edith was “the belle 
of the ball” and was not permitted to miss 
a single dance. When the music started 
again, Mr. Lauman motioned Tom to come 
outside; and when he had done so he 
whispered in his ear: “There’s a strange 
man hanging around this place, making 
pointed inquiries about you—wants to know 
how much money you have and how much 
you are spending.” ‘Tom led the way farther 
from the crowd and Mr. Lauman continued: 
“At first I told him it was none of his 
business; but he was insistent. I finally told 
him that you were a clean young fellow, well- 


liked and a good farmhand. At that, he 
jumped into his car and drove away.” 
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“What kind of a looking man was he? Can 
you describe him?” asked Tom. 

“He was bundled up so that I couldn’t 
exactly see,” replied Lauman, “and he kept 
slipping around as though he were afraid of 
being recognized by some one.” 

“Did his actions make you suspicious that 
I might be wanted by an officer of the law, 
Mr. Lauman?” 

“No, it certainly did not, Tom,” said Mr. 
Lauman, putting his arm across Tom’s stal- 
wart shoulders. “You know that, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” Tom answered simply and grate- 
fully. ‘You know I haven’t been spending 
any money in riotous living,” said he, laugh- 
ing softly, “and you know I have not lost any 
time at my work and have been working 
fairly hard, too. I shall be glad,” he con- 
tinued, as they made their way back into the 
building, “to have you tell this to any one 
who inquires concerning me.” And Mr. 
Lauman nodded his assent. 

Edith came forward to speak to her 
grandfather a few minutes and then turning 
to Tom with a friendly smile, she asked: 
“Shall we have another dance, Tom ?” 
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Tom’s heart skipped a beat, but quick as 
he was, Percy forestalled him by stepping 
between them, flushed and frowning. 

“Edith,” he said hurriedly and dictatori- 
ally, “I want this dance.” 

“Sorry,” replied Edith, “it has just been 
promised to Tom.” 

Percy wheeled on Tom with an insulting 
remark hissed under his breath, whereupon 
Tom seized him roughly by the lapel of his 
dapper coat, whirled him about and gave 
him such a vigorous shove that he was sent 
staggering clear across the room. The 
impulse to do bodily violence to Percy Howell 
had been so strong and so sudden that the 
deed was done unpremeditatedly. Still, Tom 
realized that he had done ,a rash thing. 
Offering hasty apologies to Edith, but with 
not one glance at anyone else, or one thought 
as to his rival’s plight, he walked out into 
the night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WARNING 


The snow that began falling on Thanks- 
giving day covered the ground all winter. 
The white expanse of the prairie breathed 
the still essence of utter peace and quiet. 
Lazily the cold winter days dragged them- 
selves along. Work consisted mostly of 
chores and stock-feeding. Sleighing, how- 
ever, was good and it was a great day for 
Tom when he was permitted to eseort Edith 
to school. Frequently their conversation 
took on a personal note, but Tom vouchsafed 
no information concerning his past life, and 
Edith was loath to ask direct questions. 

Often Edith went sleighriding with Percy; 
sometimes with Tom; but always with a 
feeling of unrest in her soul, an indefinable 
something, elusive yet persistent. In the 
privacy of her own room she thought long 
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thoughts. Her grandfather talked much of 
Tom. In his eyes this fearless, vigorous 
stranger, even though reticent as to his own 
family, was the very spirit of truth and 
upright living. ‘‘Then, why worry about his 
family?” Edith asked herself, knowing full 
well that the regard she was beginning to 
hold for Tom was no mere passing emotion. 

At last, with laggard steps, the harbingers 
of spring began to put in an appearance. 
Wild ducks and geese that had spent the 
winter on their southern feeding grounds 
were to be seen again. Along came some 
robins; then the meadowlark with its clear 
flute-like notes. Tom Fenton was all eager- 
ness to get at the spring’s work. He was 
twenty pounds heavier but he kept his 
muscles in training at the club meetings and 
in the performance of the duties about the 
homestead. He inflated his chest and bragged 
to Mr. Lauman: “Why, Grandpa, I feel like 
a prize-fighter. We are going to save this 
homestead, all right!” 


“The first Sunday evening in April saw 
Tom, cap tipped back on his head, milk-pail 
in each hand, blithely starting forth to milk. 

“Wait a minute, Tom,” called Edith, “till 
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I don my apron and I will help with the 
milking this evening.” 

“Very well,” answered Tom, more pleased 
than he cared to show, keeping the tell-tale 
tremor from his voice as he politely smiled 
and bowed acquiescence. 

Soon she emerged from the porch. Just 
as they were going down the path together 
the sound of approaching wheels caught their 
attention and looking around they saw Percy 
Howell driving into the yard. 

“Tl have to postpone sharing the chores 
with you till another time,” she murmured, 
embarassingly. ‘Here comes Percy.” 

Tom doggedly marched to the cow-barn 
and refrained from uttering the oath that 
rose within him, but how he completed the 
chores that evening he never knew. Before 
entering the house he paused, set the pails 
of milk down, and deliberately repeated 
David’s words of Thanksgiving Day in the 
form of a prayer: “Winds of Heaven! Blow 
my soul clean.” And taking up the pails 
once more, he went about his daily task of 
separating the milk. Stepping inside the 
diningroom for a glass, he overheard the 
following conversation: 
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“Tm afraid that that hired man of yours,” 
a voice said, easily recognized as Percy’s 
“is a fugitive from justice or a crook of 
some kind. There has been a fellow in our 
store twice recently asking about whether 
he was working, and how much money he 
was spending. Both times he asked us not 
to tell anybody that inquiry had been made. 
Personally, I don’t want you people to be 
imposed upon and so I am mentioning it to 
you.” He paused for effect and then as no 
comment was made he resumed: “I was 
suspicious of the fellow the first time I saw 
him—that Sunday going home from church 
when he ran into a rut for no reason what- 
ever and nearly ditched us all.” Still no 
comment. “Everytime I have seen Fenton, 
as he calls himself, since that day—including 
the day I knocked him down twice’’—he 
bragged, “the thought has grown on me that 
he is an ex-penitentiary bird of some sort 
and needs incessant watching.” Noting a 
restless movement of weariness in Mr. 
Lauman, whether or not of assent or dissent, 
Tom was unable to determine, Howell went 


” 


on: “I’m afraid you good people are too trust- 


ing and are going to allow him too much 
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liberty around here, and when it is too late, 
wake up and be sorry for it—find your home 
robbed—somebody killed—or Edith  kid- 
napped!” At last Edith was aroused by this 
picture-painting and was moved to rejoin, 
argumentatively: ‘We think he looks and 
acts like a real gentleman.” Tom’s head 
lifted as he heard her defend his name. “We 
admit that he doesn’t seem to have many 
friends or any money except his wages; but, 
Percy, that does not mean that he is 
corrupt.” 

“Well, in this day and age, you know, 
some of the worst crooks,” insinuated Howell, 
“are pretty smooth guys.” 


“T feel satisfied,” replied Edith, warmly, 
“that he is the honest, hard-working young 
man he appears to be—one who may have 
met with some misfortune—and has a good 
reason, no doubt, for not telling us anything 
concerning his past. Really, I shall continue 
to trust him until something definite has 
cropped out to make me believe he is dis- 
honorable. In all his dealings with my 
grandparents, and with me, he has been the 
soul of honor.” 


“He has helped me mightily through this 
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long, hard winter,’ championed the small 
voice of Mrs. Lauman, “and we have found 
him dependable, and we like him.” 

“He has no bad habits of any kind,” again 
Edith’s voice, ‘“‘he’s obliging, retires at an 
early hour, has no doubtful associates—in 
fact, he’s exemplary and polite to a fault. 
No, Percy Howell! It will take more than 
what you have just told us to convince me 
that he is bad.” 


“Oh, it’s nothing to me!” snapped out 
Percy haughtily. “I was only giving you a 
friendly warning, that’s all.” 

Tom did not wait to hear any more. 
Securing the glass for which he had come, 
he stole out of the room as silently as he had 
entered. Hastily slipping on his sheep-skin 
coat, he started to walk to the village for a 
visit with David. It had begun to drizzle, 
but Tom was too much the prey of 
conflicting emotions to remain in the same 
house with Percy Howell. David’s whole- 
hearted belief and confidence in him, helped 
to restore his self-esteem, however, and it 
was with a lighter heart and unflinching 
courage that he trudged home an hour later. 

The roads were not in good condition the 
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next morning for Edith to drive the car, as 
she usually did, so when school time came, 
Tom hitched to the buggy the horse that 
Edith liked to drive, and drove the buggy 
into the yard and close enough to the porch so 
that Edith could step from the porch directly 
into the buggy. It had evidently drizzled all 
night and the ground was soggy. Edith’s 
eloquent eyes thanked Tom for this act of 
thoughtfulness. After she was seated and 
was ready to start, she leaned over impul- 
sively, and, looking through the buggytop 
bows at Tom, asked: “Can’t you tell me 
something about yourself, Tom? Iam your 
real friend,” she avowed. “I don’t doubt you 
but—there are people in the neighborhood— 
people who keep talking and talking and talk- 
ing. They think you must have some ulter- 
ior motive in keeping your past a secret. I 
would like to tell them the truth, Tom. Can’t 
you explain to me?” 


“T am sorry, indeed I am, but—I can’t 
explain,” answered Tom, in a_ troubled 
manner. ‘Trust me—won’t you, please?” he 
pleaded ‘and some day—some day I will tell 
you everything. I know this is asking a good 
deal of you people after you have all been so 
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good to me; but this is not the time for me 
to talk.” He looked straight into Edith’s 
eyes as he said: ‘“‘Let other people do the 
talking just now, Edith; never fear, every- 
thing will come out all right.” 

“Oh, dear! It is time for me to go,” said 
Edith, looking toward the road, “and here 
comes Dan Borrow. I call him ‘Borrow 
Trouble’ because he’s always looking for it— 
in clear weather and in cloudy, by day and 
by night. He’s a genuine pessimist, if there 
is any such animal; and I’m not in the humor 
to hear him talk this morning.” With a 
word of goodbye she took the lines in her 
small capable hands and was on her way. 

A man that might be termed stout, 
apparently about sixty years of age, with a 


’ 


florid face and white bristly mustache, 
approached and asked Tom where Mr. 
Lauman was. Before Tom had time to reply, 
Lauman came out on the porch. 

“Say, Jim,” the man accosted him, famili- 
arly, “if you are not agoin’ to use your 
harrow today I would like to borrow it.” 

“All right, Dan; where is your team?” 

“Down by the barn.” 
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“You can load it on whenever you are 
ready.” 

“I’m ready right now. Say, Jim, I heard 
they found a still out at Wagner’s place,” 
and Borrow leaned against a cultivator and 
settled himself for gossip. 


“Yes, I guess they did,” replied Lauman, 
seating himself on the tongue of the culti- 
vator. 

“I’m here to say there’s more booze drunk 
today than there was in the days of the 
saloon, and it’s rotten stuff, too,” declared 
Borrow, emphatically. 

“There’s too much of it, of course, Dan,” 
the old gentleman replied, “but there’s not 
as much as there used to be. Rarely do we 
meet an intoxicated man nowadays. Think 
back and you will recall that in the days of 
the saloon it was a very common thing to see 
drunken men reeling upon the streets in 
public places.” 

“There is more crime. Just look at the 
bootlegging.” 

“Naturally there would be more boot- 
legging, but aside from that, I think prohibi- 
tion has lessened the amount of crime, and I 
believe that conditions generally are much 
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better than they would have been otherwise.” 

“T don’t agree with you. But prohibition 
or no prohibition, Jim, things is a gettin’ 
powerful bad. Taxes is a gettin’ higher 
and higher, and every day it seems to cost 
more and more to live. Everything is agoin’ 
up except what the farmer raises. Think 
of corn bein’ twenty cents in 1921.” 

“Yes, but it was fifty cents again the 
other day; and you will remember in 1919 
it was a dollar and fifty cents. We thought 
at that time it wouldn’t be any lower, didn’t 
we?” He meditatively took off his hat, 
smoothed his hair and replaced his hat, then 
continued: ‘Instead of storing up corn, and 
of laying aside for a rainy day and preparing 
for the slump that was sure to come, what 
did we do? We bought silk shirts and auto- 
mobiles and tractors and such things. We 
ourselves are largely to blame for our present 
condition, I am thinking.” 

“TI certainly don’t agree with you at all. 
The rascals and dishonest politicians are 
getting richer and richer, and the honest, 
hard-working man is agettin’ poorer. If the 
Klu Klux Klan should organize here, I’d join. 
The government is in the hands of a few 
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crooks, and there ain’t no justice any more.” 

“The place for you is Europe! No, Dan, 
this is the best country and the best govern- 
ment on earth. It isn’t perfect but it is 
improving all the time, and this is the best 
age the world has ever seen. When things 
don’t come our way we are too quick to blame 
the government, or someone else, for our 
failures.” 

“It’s easy for you to be satisfied, Jim, 
because you have a fine, well equipped farm 
and everything you want.” 

“We don’t always know what our neighbor 
has to contend with,’ demurred Mr. Lauman. 
“No matter what the circumstances are, 
don’t you think every one should try to be 
satisfied and contented, and to be optomistic 
enough to meet the world with a smile? 
Leave out the frown and the scowl and the 
word of complaint.” 

“Maybe you don’t realize what this country 
is adriftin’ into. I’m agoin’ to tell you, 
there’ll be a great awakening some day.” 

“Probably,” replied Mr. Lauman, as he 
rose to go, “Come on, Dan, and I will show 
you where the harrow is;” and they went on 
their way, talking of the coming farm 
activities. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


Now came the time for the flowering bulbs 
to be put back into the ground. The early 
spring blossoms, one by one, delicate and 
fragile, peeped forth and bravely ventured 
into the uncertain weather, where the more 
robust looking zinnia and marigold and 
chrysanthemum of the fall days dared not 
risk their petals. The dahlias, cannas and 
gladioli, with the other tender bulbs, were 
given special attention, and Tom and Edith 
together studied approved methods of hand- 
ling the roots, and their judicious planting 
went on every day after school, when Tom 
could be spared from the spring work with 
Mr. Lauman. The daffodils nodded sagely at 
them as they passed to and fro. The plum 
trees, misty with white fragrant bloom, 
whispered sweet promises of an abundance 
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of luscious fruit. The beds of radishes and 
lettuce showed green on the black earth. All 
nature breathed new life into the hearts of 
the workers as they discussed the common- 
place problems of the “How” in planting: 
why plant the spring flowers in the fall days, 
and why plant the fall flowers in the spring 
days; how deep to place the bulbs; how much 
sand to put into the hole first; why not use 
fertilizer; and how far apart should they be. 
The older couple added words of their 
personal experience in dealing with the 
peculiarities of this particular locality, and 
the weeks sped by too quickly for all of them. 

Toward the close of a full and happy day, 
late in May, as he was finishing the last of 
the chores about the barn, David’s cheery 
whistle awakened Tom from his absorbed 
thoughts. Tom was on the point of closing 
the barn door when David said to him: 


“Tom, old scout! Come on back here! 
Lend me thine ear!” and he gave Tom a 
friendly shove into the barn again. “I must 
have a quiet talk with you,” he continued, 
seriously, “with nobody around.” Tom 
deftly shot the bolt in the door, and they 
mounted the steps into the haymow, where 
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they reclined on the sweet-smelling hay, 
their hands clasped underneath their heads. 

“Hast thou met the ‘yaller cur’, one Percy 
Howell by name, that causeth this thought- 
ful mien, most noble friend?” questioned 
Tom, striving to lighten the other’s mood. 
David answered in like vein: “Nay, nay, 
kind sir! Not so, or I should be flaunting 
and boasting of sure victory, else.” Chang- 
ing suddenly into seriousness again he burst 
into rapid words: “Tom, I’m in a quandary 
—don’t know what todo. It’s like this: You 
see, when father sold our farm a few years 
ago—prices were sky high then—he got most 
of the purchase price in cash. Cash, mind 
you! And he actually keeps that money 
locked up in a small box, easily carried about, 
and has hidden the box in an old trunk in 
his room.” His voice became anxious and 
troubled as he _ proceeded: “Somehow, 
lately, I have begun to feel uneasy—afraid 
that somebody has found out about it and 
that our house will be robbed; maybe some 
of us be killed. My mother and I have begged 
father to put it in the bank but he is afraid 


of the banks and says he prefers to keep it 
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where it is. Can’t you tell us what to do, 
Tom?” 

“His methods smack of the days of Captain 
Kidd and the hidden treasure,” said Tom. 
“Surely, it is not best to have a sum of money 
like that in the house. That would invite 
danger. Matters like that cannot be kept 
secret, and when the knowledge leaks out, 
robbery and bloodshed are likely to follow. 
Since the war, human life doesn’t seem to 
count for much with a certain element of 
society, and men will kill for the smallest 
kind of an amount—if that is their only way 
of getting it.” 

“Oh, how I wish you’d tell daddy that. 
This state of affairs is really alarming.” 

“No, David; he would then ask how I knew 
about the money, and if I told him that you 
were my source of information, the burden 
of having divulged the secret would be upon 
you, and if anything went wrong you might 
have to shoulder the blame.” 

All was silent about them, save the 
rhythmic munching of the horses in their 
stalls, as the boys were lost in contemplative 
thought, each mind filled with forebodings 
of coming trouble. 
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“David, I think anything you might do 
would prove futile. I wish I knew how to 
solve your problem. But of one thing I feel 
assured,—we must keep absolutely still 
about it—absolutely!” Tom sat up the better 
to emphasize his thought. “It must be kept 
a secret, come what will. Don’t tell a single 
soul—and, of course, Ill not tell any one 
either.” 

“But, Tom! I fear that already somebody 
suspects or knows. Several times recently 
I have seen a hulking figure, with hanging 
head, slouching around our place just after 
dark; and his stealthy manner is getting on 
my nerves, and that’s a fact.”’ David’s voice 
trembled in its earnestness, and he sat up, 
groping in the gathering darkness for Tom’s 
sympathetic hand. 

“Where’s the policeman? Go to him and 
demand his protection. Tell him about this 
suspicious character that persists in hanging 
around nights, but be very careful not to 
refer to the money your father has, in any 
way.” 

“T’ve thought about that, too,” answered 
David. “But you know in a village of this 
size, a policeman hasn’t much to do, and not 
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much salary, either, so he farms as a side- 
line. Ours does, anyhow. Although he 
always goes back to town nights, I dare say 
he sleeps soundly. Really, Tom, I—I wish 
you could sleep at our place every night and 
stay with me; I’d feel safer, then.” 

“What reason could we give your father, 
or the Laumans, for such a _ procedure, 
David?” asked Tom. “Besides, if anything 
should happen to that money, or it was 
taken, I’d most certainly be blamed and 
accused of stealing it. You know,” he added, 
“not having any established home in this 
region, I am already under suspicion by some 
individuals.”” David seemed too hopeless to 
answer Tom’s question. “Your father,” 
Tom’s voice went on, “could take the money 
to a larger town, put it in the bank there 
and take a certificate of deposit for it, or buy 
government or municipal bonds or loan it on 
first mortgages on good real estate. There 
are a lot of ways he could get the money out 
of his hands and make it absolutely safe, 
but you or your mother, nobody else, must 
advise him concerning its disposition. That 


is the best way to steer clear of complica- 
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tions. Talk it over with him as you have 
with me.” 

“IT can’t do it, Tom,” almost wailed the 
harrassed boy; “I’ve talked and talked to 
him about it until the mere hint of the 
subject makes him angry.” 

Slowly they descended to the floor below, 
where darkness blotted out all objects, 
gropingly unbolted the door and emerged 
into the starry night. 


“Then I guess we'll have to let matters 
stand as they are, David,” declared Tom. He 
accompanied David on his way, endeavoring 
to interest him in other matters; and when 
they parted at the edge of town, he was 
rewarded by David’s quick response to his 
efforts and to the peace and quiet of the 
perfect night. 

The long days of June were busy on the 
old homestead. Toward the end of the month 
the corn was big enough to be plowed. Mr. 
Lauman and Tom were engaged in that occu- 
pation and stopped to rest their horses at 
the same time, one afternoon, when Mr. 
Lauman said: “Tom, my lad, I am afraid you 
are going to lose your job,” and he sighed, 
audibly. 
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“What have I done amiss? Am I such a 
poor farmhand that you don’t feel justified 
in retaining me through the full season, 
Grandpa?” queried Tom. 


“It isn’t that, Tom. You have made us 
a model hired man. You have been industri- 
ous; obedient; obliging; courteous; always 
at hand for any emergency. Too great an 
emphasis cannot be placed on the word 
‘model.’ You have proved your right to be 
called a gentleman, and we have enjoyed 
having you in our home.” Tom felt the 
ring of truth and sincerity in those out- 
spoken words, and thanked his companion 
with a full heart. “The trouble is, I wasn’t 
able to meet the interest on the mortgage 
that covers this farm when it became due 
last July—now about a year ago. In a few 
days, another installment will be due and I 
shall not be able to meet that, either. True 
—I have kept up the taxes; and I have paid 
you regularly—not much to be sure—but I 
don’t see how I can meet the interest on so 
large a loan. The loan is secured by a 
mortgage, not only on the quarter section I 
bought but on this homestead as well, so 
both may have to go. The bank has assured 
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me that if I will pay last year’s interest they 
will take my note for this year’s interest and 
make it due in a year.” Mr. Lauman paused, 
removed his hat in a way he had when think- 
ing deeply, stroked his hair and again put 
on his hat, after which he continued dis- 
couragingly: “I simply cannot meet it, Tom, 
with the price of corn where it is, and fore- 
closure stares us in the face. Nothing is 
gained by losing heart, I know, but I can’t 
see my way out. Of course, one thing might 
save us,—a bumper crop, accompanied by 
high prices. Then,” his bass voice boomed in 
an heroic effort to rally his sinking spirits, 
“T might redeem the old homestead, even if 
it does go to foreclosure.” 


Tom had always liked and admired the 
indomitable old man, with his’ broad 
shoulders and fearless face, but their daily 
companionship had by now drawn them very 
close, and his brave fight against almost over- 
whelming obstacles, won him completely. 

“Then, hurrah for the bumper crop that 
will turn the trick!” enthusiastically cried 
Tom. “Let’s go ahead with the plowing. I’ll 
carry on until the crop is raised, regardless 
of whether or not you pay me for my 
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services. I will have my board and lodging 
until fall comes, and then we will see how 
things turn out. Isn’t that fair and honest, 
Mr. Lauman?” 


“Tom, my boy,” the old man’s voice 
trembled with feeling, “farmhand or not, you 
are the most loyal and the most sensible 
fellow we have ever had around. You don’t 
know how much mother and I really love 
you, or how much we trust you. Sometimes 
you call me Grandpa and sometimes not. I 
like for you to call me Grandpa. You 
remind me so much of our dear son, Edith’s 
father, and you have begun to take his place 
in our hearts and in our home. KEdith’s 
judgement and insight into character are 
keen, and she, too, trusts you.” 

“Grandpa, you will always be in my heart, 
sir.’ And with a backward tilt to his broad- 
brimmed hat, and a light slap of the lines on 
old Kit’s back, and a blithe “giddap!’’ he 
fairly shouted at grandpa: “Let’s plow corn! 
Tonight we’ll read Riley’s ‘Thoughts for the 
Discouraged Farmer!’ It says something 
about being contented and banishing doubt 
and care and sorrow.” As he plowed, his 
thoughts were busy humming—humming— 
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humming—and this was ever his song, in 


Riley’s own words: 


“For the world is full of roses, and the roses 
full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips 
for me and you.” 

Mr. Lauman smiled at Tom’s energy and 


enthusiasm. “A boy like that is all right!’ 
he thought. “He seems to be ready for, and 
equal to, every emergency. He gives me 
courage.” And he, too, started to plow 
another row, and to follow Tom around the 
field. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ROBBERY AT RAMSEY’S 


The last days of June were very warm but 
the evenings were cool and pleasant. Percy 
Howell had been to the farm for supper; and 
afterwards he and Edith had driven off to 
visit with neighbors. All was quiet about 
the homestead as the old couple sat together 
on the porch, dreaming dreams and talking 
in subdued tones. The hollyhocks could 
dimly be seen in the dusky shadows about the 
mound where once had been the old sod 
shanty, and Mrs. Lauman lingered over the 
telling of some anecdote connected with 
those never-to-be-forgotten pioneer days. 

“Where’s Tom, Jennie?” suddenly asked 
Mr. Lauman, and a note of anxiety crept into 
his tone. “It’s ten o’clock. I have not seen 
him since supper. Do you suppose he went 
to town?” 


Ei ee ee 


I don’t know, James,” answered his wife. 
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“T remember he took his hat and went out 
toward the barn directly after he left the 
supper table.” 

“Well, this is an unusual procedure for 
him, not to tell us where he was going or 
when he would be back. I wonder if a colt 
could have kicked him over. I believe I will 
go and investigate.”’ As he spoke, a noise of 
running feet was heard, and David Ramsey 
stumbled up the steps, trembling with excite- 
ment and panting for breath. His face 
showed marble-white in the dim light. 
Throwing up his hands, he cried: “My God! 
Father has been murdered and all our money 
stolen!” And he fell to the floor, overcome 
with fatigue and terror. Mr. Lauman picked 
the lad up tenderly and laid him on the 
couch, and spoke comforting words to the 
over-wrought boy. Reviving somewhat, 
David called for Tom, saying Tom would 
know what to do. 

“Tom hasn’t been here since the evening 
meal, and we are worrying about him because 
all these months he has been with us this 
is the first time he has ever left the house 
without telling us where he was going. I 
was just starting out to see if some mishap 
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had befallen him when you came up. Edith, 
too, is away. Tell grandma and me what has 
happened.” 


“Well,” said David, between panting 
breaths, “we were all sitting in the front 
room, and somebody knocked at the screen 
door. When father went to open it, there 
stood a masked man with a big revolver in 
his hand. Father made a lunge and tried to 
knock the revolver out of his hand, and the 
man shot him dead.” David was shaking with 
sobs, but continued brokenly: “Then he 
forced mother and me into the bedroom, 
marched us to the old trunk and made mother 
open it and get the box of money out and 
hand it to him. He had us both covered all 
the time, even while he was backing out of 
the house. He closed the door as he went 
out and then—mother collapsed — poor 
mother! I went and called Mrs. Terry next 
door and she helped me resuscitate mother, 
but father is still lying there on the floor. 
Mrs. Terry promised to stay at the house 
until I get back, but we must have help 
quickly.” At that moment, Tom walked 
around the corner of the house and came up 
the steps, greeted with the demand from 
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Mrs. Lauman to know where he had been all 
evening. 

“T’ve been sitting out under that cotton- 
wood tree back of the barn, enjoying the 
cool of the evening,” replied Tom. Then, 
seeing the prostrate form of his friend on 
the couch, he asked anxiously: “What does 
this mean? What’s happened to David! And 
why this excitement?” 

When Mr. Lauman had repeated David’s 
story, Tom was speechless. At last, recover- 
ing from the shock, he began to give direc- 
tions. He sent Mr. and Mrs. Lauman to get 
ready to go to Mrs. Ramsey’s to comfort her 
and to see that the body of the slain man be 
left where it had fallen. He said: “Ill 
summon the coroner and then drive to Scott’s 
Landing where they have a large police force 
and notify them. Perhaps we may be able 
to procure some bloodhounds that can take up 
the murderer’s trail and soon apprehend him. 
Be brave for your mother’s sake, David, and 
goodbye. Goodbye to all of you; I’m off.” 

“Oh! what a friend. I knew Tom would 
know just what to do; that’s why I raced all 
this distance for help. He’s never failed me 
yet.” Thus spoke David to Mr. Lauman 
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while they waited for Edith’s return before 
starting out. 

Mr. Lauman asked David if he thought 
anybody knew that his father had concealed 
his money in the house, and David replied: 
“No, I don’t; Tom is the only person I have 
told. He knew all about it and has known it 
for some time.” 

Edith and Percy had driven up just in time 
to hear David’s last remark, and they were 
soon told the whole stery of the murder and 
theft. 


“Did I understand aright when I take it 
you mean that Tom has known about that 
concealed money all the time?” sneered 
Percy. ‘I tried to give you a friendly warn- 
ing some time ago, you probably recall. This 
dovetails in pretty well,’ he resumed, pausing 
dramatically. “Tom knows all about the 
hidden treasure; he is unaccountably away. 
nobody knows where; in the meantime this 
foul murder and theft are committed; the 
man is masked; later, Tom turns up and 
says he’s spent the whole evening under an 
old cottonwood tree in the barnyard. Not 
everybody will believe that flimsy tale— 
sittin’ under a cottonwood! Bah! Now, 
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where is he? Gone to town; he says to notify 
officers, but it’s more likely to throw them off 
the track. A pretty mess, I'll say. That 
imposter ought to be chased out of this 
neighborhood; and if you had heeded my 
words this thing, no doubt, would never have 
happened.” Percy’s excitement ran high. 
The old couple had disappeared at the be- 
ginning of his words, but Edith stood motion- 
less, her teeth pressing cruelly against her 
lower lip. At the close, she turned disgust- 
edly on her toe, and with an abrupt ‘‘Good- 
night,” she disappeared through the doorway, 
leaving Howell staring after her. She heard 
him drive away a few minutes later and 
threw herself on the bed in a paroxysm of 
grief. When, hours later, she heard Tom’s 
return, she got control of her shattered 
nerves, undressed and went to bed, saying 
within herself: “He is here; he came back; 
he’s true blue;” and so she fell asleep. 

The arrival at home of her grandparents 
the next morning awoke her, and she was 
amazed to find it almost noon. Tom had 
evidently eaten a cold breakfast and was 


now seen plowing corn industriously in a 
near-by field. That day and the next were 
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busy ones and sad ones for all. Tom did what 
he could for the Ramsey’s in their trouble and 
proved himself a friend indeed. David was 
anxious about the future and he approached 
Tom one day to unburden his young mind. “T 
must get out to work now and support mother 
and the two little kids,” he said, resolutely. 
“my education is finished right now.” 

“You are not yet seventeen years of age, 
David,” answered Tom, “and that is the age 
limit under the compulsory law in this state 
when you can escape school—unless you have 
finished the eighth grade.” 

“Oh, but I have,” quickly cut in David. 
“When I stopped the cigarettes and joined the 
athletes I made up the time I had been 
‘wasting and did finally make the grade.” 

“David, you must have a high school educa- 
tion nowadays in order to compete with your 
fellowmen.” 

“Well,” said David, resolutely, ‘“‘competi- 
tion or no competition, I can’t let my mother 
starve and be neglected. That can wait. I’m 
too proud to take an education at such a 
sacrifice as that.” 

“David,” said Tom after a few moments 
of deep thought, Tl tell you how it can be 
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arranged. I have been working for grandpa 
for almost a year and have not spent much 
of my salary. It is in the bank and I’d be 
glad to check it out to you, part of it, any- 
how, and you keep on planning for school. 
Mum’s the word, though; don’t tell any- 
body, will you?” 

“Really, Tom,” faltered David, “I ought to 
go to work. I don’t think you ought to do 
this for me. If you let me have it, how can 
you get anything for yourself?” 

“Forget it!” said Tom. “I’m longing to be 
of service to you people in these trying times. 
We reap our reward, David, in the conscious- 
ness of real service for others. I have been 
trying to adopt some of grandpa’s philosophy 
of life, you see.” Despite protestations, he 
made out the check for David, assuring him 
that he would not be inconvenienced by the 
transaction. He had promised Edith that he 
would get a new suit of clothes for himself 
but that could wait awhile. The next Sunday, 
however, she asked him about it; asked why 
he didn’t get it the day before when he was 
in town. 

“Oh, my bank account’s not what it ought 
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to be,” he replied, laughingly. “These hot 
days are melting it away.” 

“Poverty certainly has its drawbacks,” 
said Edith. “Grandfather tells me he can- 
not pay you any wages after July first, and 
that is practically here now. Oh, dear!” 

“Edith, why worry? That’s nothing in my 
young life.” The tell-tale color flooded his 
cheeks as he continued: “I shan’t mind. It 
will be as though I were a member of the 
family, really and truly a member. This 
will be my home and we’ll all be just as happy 
as we’ve ever been.” Edith also blushed but 
did not turn away. As they descended the 
pathway to the waiting car, on their way to 
church, he took her arm and said: 

“Edith, dear, will you still trust me?” 

“Surely, Tom,” was the firm reply. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LAUMAN ASKS FOR AN EXPLANATION 


After the family had started on their way 
to church, Tom was more aware of his shabby 
appearance than ever. His mind was busy 
picturing other scenes, himself a gay debon- 
air young man, dressed in the height of 
fashion, idle, vain, selfish. “Well,” he 
thought, “I’m decent inside anyhow, and 
worthy of the friendship of good wholesome 
people like these dear souls, they assure me. 
I wonder if dear old dad in spirit realm 
knows. I will take my lesson standing, if 
you please.” 

The family did not come out immediately 
to the waiting car at the close of the service 
but remained for some time visiting with 
friends and acquaintances. David came out 
and sat with Tom in the car and they planned 
a fishing trip to a near-by lake the first time 
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off that Tom could spare. Nobody else seemed 
to take any notice of Tom, and he attributed 
it to his shabby appearance. Mr. Lauman 
went to the barn with Tom on their arrival 
home, and helped to water the stock. Tom 
had built a seat under the cottonwood tree, 
and he now went over and sat down in the 
shade. Mr. Lauman joined him, and, laying 
his hand gently on Tom’s shoulder, said 
kindly: 


“Tom, my boy, I have heard disparaging 
words of you today. This hurts me. As you 
no doubt have come to realize, you are as 
dear to mother and me as though you were 
our own son. You have our love and trust, 
and we have your welfare at heart. We 
think that some explanation is due us. We 
recognize that you are used to the best life, 
not reared on a farm, not that type of man, 
although you adapt yourself to the work quite 
readily. Culture and good breeding are 
stamped upon you ineffaceably, and it is hard 
to believe that you are a mere common day- 
laborer. You know music, you know law, 
and you are conversant on all modern topics. 
Even poetry you recite like a scholar.” Mr. 
Lauman, as was his habit, removed his hat, 


t 


. “we 
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smoothed his hair and replaced his hat 
absent-mindedly on his head. “Why can’t 
you be frank and open and tell us about your 
early days? Mother and I would appreciate 
the confidence, and Edith—” he paused 
silghtly—“Edith, too, shares: our uneasi- 
ness.” 


“Grandpa, you don’t understand how hard 
it is for me to deny anybody connected with 
this family the explanation you ask but— 
please, please don’t press me—I will explain 
—but—wait! Perhaps the day is almost here 
when I can answer your every question and 
that satisfactorily. Then how glad I’ll be, 
oh, how glad!” 

Was it a glint of tears that Mr. Lauman 
detected in his eyes? But he turned 
hastily away as he said: “I hope that some 
day we will all rejoice together, you and 
grandma and Edith and I. But, Tom—people, 
even now, are gossiping about the Ramsey 
affair. Some whisper your good name in 
connection with that foul murder. They are 
wondering whether you were here under this 
tree as you say you were. Their words 
embarrass all of us. We invariably put them 
off but they keep asking; ‘Who is he?’ I 
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want nothing to reflect upon the fair name of 
James Lauman, not only my name but that 
of my father and of his father before him. 
The Laumans have ever held high ideals. All 
these years toiling and enjoying, struggling 
with the best grace possible, my wife and 
I have kept that name above reproach. And 
now, with the frost of sixty and more winters 
whitening our heads, we cannot afford to 
lower our standards. We think you are true 
and upright but we naturally want you to tell 
us of your antecedents, what home life was 
yours, what experiences you have lived 
through to cause you to begin this new and 
apparently foreign experience among us. We 
have accepted you, till now, with scarcely a 
question as to your integrity. You see for 
yourself what a predicament your secrecy 
places us in. Why not make it easier for us 
to defend ourselves as well as you, so that 
when these calumnies are hurled at you we 
will be ready with a straightforward 
answer?” 


“T see it all, grandpa! and I am torn with 
regret; but I have only one answer—wait 
and trust me yet a little longer. I am not 
free to say more than that.” The young man 
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showed great agitation but looked Mr. Lau- 
man squarely in the face as he said: “I have 
promised that I will tell you sometime and 
I will keep my word, isn’t that sufficient?” 


“With that I must content myself,” 
returned the other, “but answer me truth- 
fully this one question! Did you have any- 
thing whatever to do with the Ramsey 
affair?” (He flinched, perceptibly, from cail- 
ing it by its right name.) Tom hastily rose 
to his feet, raised his hand solemnly toward 
heaven, and cried, positively and firmly: 
“Indeed I did not!” 

The old man also arose and slapped Tom 
heartily on the back. “I’m glad to hear you 
say that, my dear fellow. I knew it, but it 
sounds good to me anyhow. No matter what 
others may say I shall defend you as best 
I can, and will believe you innocent until a 
court of law proves to the contrary.” 

“No danger of that. I appreciate your con- 
fidence in my word, Grandpa,” said Tom, 
grasping the old gentleman’s extended hand. 

“It helps me a whole lot, Tom, and mother 
will be relieved when I tell her about this 
talk.” 

“Will my bare denial relieve the feelings 
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of my darling Edith?” was the question Tom 
asked himself, as they entered the dining- 
room. David came soon after the dinner hour 
but as Tom had promised to drive the 
Laumans to the cemetery, he offered to stay 
behind with Edith and talk about what 
studies he should take up the coming winter. 
This was agreeable to Edith, and they soon 
made their decision. When that matter was 
settled, David said: “You know, Miss Edith, 
I almost decided not to go to school this 
winter. Tom really made it possible for me 
to undertake it, after all.” | 


Edith was all interest in a minute, eager 
to hear anything about Tom. David rambled 
on: “People around here (He knew Percy 
Howell had started the rumor but refrained 
from saying so) are saying a lot of mean 
things about Tom—the whitest man I ever 
saw. Nobody can make me believe that he 
ever had one thing to do with the murder of 
my father—that man-kill and steal! I can’t 
believe such an incredible thing; can you?” 

“Oh, I know he is innocent of the charge. 
If people knew him as well as we do they 
would not even think of accusing him. Just 
because he chooses to keep knowledge of his 
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past life to himself doesn’t mean that he has 
spent that past in a disgraceful manner, or 
that he is a suspicious character.” The girl’s 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks were rosy as 
she defended Tom. “I refuse to believe 
aught against him.” 

“T know Tom would be glad to hear you 
say that, for I can tell by his actions that he 
thinks the world of you,” said David. ‘‘He’s 
the hired man, of course, but he is more than 
that ;—he is that till something else offers 
—the best hired man there ever was, now 
schooling himself for leadership later. He’s 
the best friend a fellow like me could have, 
and I only wish he had come sooner. Then 
I might have been farther along in my high 
school course.” 

“David, I’m sure he deserves every word 
you say—he is wonderful.” She scarcely 
realized what she had said; she was speaking 
from a full heart. ‘Grandpa works with 
him every day and he believes in him. And 
he put you on the road to clean manhood 
and he depends on you to keep straight.” 

“T’ll not disappoint him, either. Why, a 
fellow that could wear as shabby a suit of 
clothes as he does with the manner of a 
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prince in broadcloth in order that a scape- 
goat like I have been could get a better educa- 
tion, is the salt of the earth.”’ He stopped in 
consternation as he noted the look of enlight- 
enment on Edith’s expressive countenance. 
“Oh, what a blab-mouth I am! And I prom- 
ised not to say one word about it to a 
human being—well, you’re an angel, every- 
body agrees. Don’t tell on me, Miss Edith. 
But I get so exasperated the way he is treated 
that I just want to tell the whole universe 
how Tom is standing by me, helping with the 
wages he has saved up these last months 
while farming here. I couldn’t enter school 
in September without some assurance that 
mother and the kids could live decently. His 
money is paying up the grocery bill and ’m 
saving my small earnings to put with his for 
future use. I know Percy’d say he’s giving 
back some of the money he stole out of the 
treasure box—he’s that kind that would say 
such despicable things.” 


“For the first time Edith heard the story 
of the altercation between Percy Howell and 
Tom Fenton, and the tale lost nothing in the 
telling. Percy’s casual allusion to the episode 
had always put Tom in the wrong, but 
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David’s vivid narration rang true and she 
could but believe. Her heart pounding joy- 
ously, she bowed her head in thankfulness 
and relief that these two, David and Tom, 
although seemingly worsted, had, after all, 
come off victorious. Spontaneous laughter 
pealed forth at his next words: “He didn’t 
get what’s comin’ to him, Percy didn’t—but, 
Oh, Boy! My biceps are right now itching to 
pummel him!’’ He waltzed Edith over to the 
organ and cares and worries were dismissed 
from their young and healthy minds. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE HAIL STORM 


Edith and David were still at the organ 
when the others got back. Tom, a few weeks 
before, had sent to a music house and 
ordered some sheet music. It had but 
recently come and was now being tried over. 
Laughing gayly over trivial mistakes, they 
all gathered around Edith at the organ for 
an hour of pure enjoyment. The music 
stopped, however, at the approach of Percy 
Howell, who had by now become a regular 
caller at the homestead. Tom and David 
slipped quietly out to the seat under the 
cottonwood tree, and the grandparents like- 
wise disappeared onto the porch. The voices 
of Edith and Percy talked on and on until a 
late hour; sometimes their words were 
audible to the two anxious ones outside. 
Could it be that Edith was contemplating 
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marriage with a man whom she did not like? 
Then whispered grandpa to his wife’s ear: 
“Tll take a hand. She is trying to help us out 
of money troubles by wrong tactics.” And 
grandma whispered back: “James, wait till 
that man is gone and then we'll go in and 
pray. There is not a single instance on 
record where anyone was ever made weaker 
or poorer by prayer.” Not long afterwards 
the two young people came out on the porch 
and Percy took his leave. 

“Oh, my dears, I thought you were in your 
beddy-beds long ago,” playfully remarked 
Edith, dropping down upon the friendly couch 
beside her grandfather. 

“It is so cool and pleasant out here, after 
the hot sunny day,” answered grandma. “We 
were not eaves-dropping, dear child,’ she 
continued, “but—we are not sure that we 
approve of quite so much of Percy.” And the 
grandmother heaved a sigh. 

“Are you going to marry Percy Howell, 
Edith?” asked Mr. Lauman, abruptly. Edith 
moved over to a chair before answering. 


“T am trying to decide, Grandma and 
Grandpa. I am thinking seriously about it.” 


“We could not help overhearing Percy’s 
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words as he came out of the door; they were 
to the effect that he wanted to take up the 
mortgage on the farm and save it for us— 
if you will marry him. Is that his proposi- 
tion, Edith?” 

“Yes, Grandpa,” she replied, steadily, “If 
I marry him the farm is saved. He says he 


’ 


cares very much for me, and you know his 
people have lots of money and he could easily 
do that very thing. Do you object to the 
arrangements—either of you?” 


“Dear child,” grandma cried, “you come 
first. True, we love the farm, but how infi- 
nitely more we love our little Edith that has 
grown to womanhood under our care. Your 
happiness we want to be assured of, and then 
will come thoughts of the physical comforts 
of life.” 

“You see,” said grandpa, ‘saving the farm 
is not the point at issue—not the one that is 
worrying us most. Marriage, Edith, is an 
institution established by God; and marriage 
without the abiding foundation of love is 
unthinkably sordid. One might say that 
marrying for money is bartering away one’s 
soul; marrying for love is executing God’s 
will. ‘Many waters cannot quench love, 
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neither can the floods drown it; if a man 
would give all the substance of his house for 
love, it would be utterly contemned.’” He 
paused and then resumed in a firmer tone: 
“Utterly disdained, that means.. Tom and 
I had a talk on the power of love one time and 
he quoted that very verse. We love the old 
homestead, but your grandmother spoke 
truly when she said that you come first in our 
affections. Tom Fenton holds a warm spot in 
our hearts also, but we don’t quite like 
Howell. We don’t feel sure of his honesty— 
always. Now if it could have been Tom in 
Howell’s shoes, we maybe wouldn’t hesitate 
in giving our blessings.” 


“It would be sacrilegious—a travesty on 
the memory of your parents—for us to con- 
sent to any marriage where the main thing 
involved is property rights—doubly so in this 
case, where we are the interested parties,” 
continued the grandfather. “Tom is only a 
farmhand now but he is a real man and we 
always know where he stands, even though 
he may choose to keep his past a blank to us.” 

“Yes,” remarked Edith, in cool, measured 
tones, absently pushing the rug straighter 
with the toe of her slipper, “he is just a farm- 
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hand, for all we know. Percy thinks, if he 
should chance to be anything more, there 
is evidently some secret connected with it 
that he dare not divulge.” 


“Edith, he has always been faithful in the 
least little thing intrusted to his care, and I 
don’t like the way Percy has of talking about 
him.” Then in tremulous hesitation the old 
man arose from the couch, held out a hand 
to each of the two women and said: “‘In times 
of great stress, times of momentous deci- 
sions, it is our habit to kneel in prayer. Here 
by this old couch, near the place where your 
father was born in the old sod shanty, we 
will call upon God’s name and He will hear.” 
Reverently, the old man began to pray, kneel- 
ing there with face trustingly uplifted 
heavenward: 

“Almighty God, thou who knowest all 
things, and from whom nothing is hid, I 
beseech thee to give us light from heaven. 
Defend, Oh Lord, all who are near and dear 
to us. Reveal thyself unto us and give us 
grace to execute thy will. This, thy child, 
entrusted to us, needs thy support. Grant 
to her in all her perplexities, thy counsel; in 
all her sorrows, thy peace. Let the decision 
she is about to make come from thee, that 


no error may occur. Send a shaft of thy 
great love from the throne of Divine Grace 
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into her young heart and give her wisdom 
and understanding.” 


“Dear sainted Grandaddy!” cried Edith, 
tears flowing down her cheeks, “you have 
such abiding faith,—faith in God and faith in 
man and faith in work—in service for others. 
I wish my faith were as strong as yours and 
grandma’s.” 

After a hot sultry night, day broke with 
some few clouds in the sky. The men worked 
steadily, however, trying to finish the cul- 
tivating in the south field. They scarcely 
stopped at the noon hour, so anxious were 
‘they to complete their task. Late in the 
afternoon, Mr. Lauman turned out of the 
cornfield and drove across the end of it until 
he was opposite to where Tom was also 
cultivating. As Tom came to the end of the 
row, Mr. Lauman said: ‘Well, it’s getting - 
along toward supper time, and from the looks 
of that big cloud I believe we’d better start 
home at once; don’t you?” 


“Yes,” replied Tom, “I’ve been watching 
that cloud from the corner of my eye for 
some time. It certainly does begin to look 
threatening. Notice that light, fluffy head- 
cloud, the one with the dark cloud behind it, 
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tinted green. It has the appearance of both 
wind and hail; don’t you think?” 

“Oh, let’s hope there’ll be no hail, Tom,” 
he replied anxiously, “but it does look like it 
now. I dread to think what a hail-storm, 
even a small one, would do to this corn.” 

They hurried to the barn with the teams, 
eared for them, and had barely started for 
the house when the storm broke. Great 
clouds of dust came rolling across the field, 
and a strong blast of chilly air struck them. 
The wind was upon them. Edith waited to 
let them in and close the door on the storm, 
—none too soon. A wicked flash of lightning 
almost hissed at them, quickly followed by a 
clap of thunder that shook the whole region 
with the deep-toned diapason of its own 
rumbling. Then—more wind—terrible in its 
velocity! The cultivators were blown against 
the side of the barn; the hayrack was blown 
off the wagon, overturned and finally smashed 
into fragments; limbs were twisted from the 
box-elder trees and blown away. More 
lightning! More thunder! A gush of rain! 
Then hail! First came small hailstones, then 
larger ones, until their pounding against the 


house, and their rattle, rattle on the roof 
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made a mad roar that was deafening, soul- 
stirring, heart-rending, awful, paralyzing. 
The four occupants of the house were very 
quiet. Tom stood silently contemplating the 
hail, as it heaped up in the yard. Edith, 
visibly nervous, also looked through the 
window, viewing the wreckage of the flower 
garden in which she had spent so many hours 
of toil and happiness. Mrs. Lauman sat in 
her rocker, silently crying. Mr. Lauman 
stood near, with a comforting arm around 
her shoulder. 


“Never mind, mother. It can’t be helped. 
We can bear up under this as we bore up 
under the hardships of those pioneer days, 
with fortitude and courage.” He stooped and 
kissed his wife, lovingly, as she answered, the 
love-note nlainly heard: “We have each other, 
James. God in his mercy has spared us our 
house and our lives, dear.” 

The storm didn’t last long, and with 
resolve to know the full extent of the devesta- 
tion of all their hopes, they sallied forth. 
Every object and detail of that confusion of 
twisted limbs, boards, green leaves—a curi- 
ous jumble as far as the eye could reach— 
remained indelibly fixed in their memories for 
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many years to come. The trees were bare 
of leaves. Of the promising fields of corn, 
nothing remained except barren twisted 
stumps, stark and naked, standing dejectedly 
between furrows filled with water. Only 
thirty minutes of wind and storm and these 
relentless whips of nature had flailed out 
their last remaining chance of another year 
of grace on the beloved homestead. The 
deadly roar of the receding storm could still 
be heard in the distance. Great rows of 
hailstones lay on the windward side of the 
buildings, and water was standing every- 
where in puddles or racing down the paths. 
A limb from the great cottonwood near the 
barnyard had fallen across Tom’s seat, where 
he had been wont to go to think things out. 


Before doing anything else, the young man 
proceeded to lift aside the fallen limb and 
straighten up the bench as best he could. 
A half-smile curved his lips as he stepped 
back to Edith’s side and said whimsically: 
“That is my confessional, where I berate 
my other self for my misdeeds, and get 
inspiration for a fresh start. From the way 


I’m feeling now, I'll probably have quite a 
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bout with that other self right soon, ee 
have use for that bench.” 

But Edith and her grandmother could not 
shake off the depression of finding their last 
desperate hopes blasted; so with a murmured 
excuse about looking after the evening meal, 
they wandered back to the house. 


Then Tom took the despondent grand- 
father’s arm, and said: “Come, Sir! If you 
don’t mind the drip from the overhanging 
boughs, we will sit here and think out some 
other way to circumvent the foreclosure.” 


The hail-storm had left a cool tang in the 
air, and Mr. Lauman buttoned up his coat 
and pulled his hat down securely on his head. 
Tom allowed him to go over all his troubles, 
his hopes, his fears, his disappointments. 
He heard again the story of the bank’s agree- 
ment to extend the loan for another year 
upon payment of the back installment of 
interest on the mortgage. His own thoughts 
were busy, even while subconsciously follow- 
ing Mr. Lauman’s monologue. He thought, 
with regret, of his helplessness to aid at this 
time. Oh, if only the time could be extended 
till the fifteenth of July! Two more weeks! 
But the old gentleman’s voice had said: “I 
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told the banker that in case I could not meet 
the past-due interest this July, I would 
deed the farm to them so as to avoid the 
expense of foreclosure. And now, for a 
certainty, it will have to be done. In less 
than a week the interest will be due and the 
deed made out to them.” Could the grand- 
father persuade the creditors to extend the 
time, was Tom’s suggestion? But no, the old 
man could see no reason for further delay, 
and said as much. 

““A few more days, more or less, can’t mean 
so very much to them, and why not make 
the request, if for nothing else, just to 
humor a whim of mine?” coaxed Tom, 
earnestly. 

“Then,” Mr. Lauman acquiesced, “after 


supper you may take me to town and I will 
see what they will do for me.” 

On their way to the house, the spirits of 
the two women underwent a change, and 
they dauntlessly banished from their minds 
all sad misgivings of the future, and 
endeavored to lighten the flagging hearts of 
the men. Industriously they gathered up the 
hailstones into a pail, and with the salt bag 
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handy they proceeded to freeze ice-cream 
for supper. Thus occupied, peace and quiet 
enveloped them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TOM LEAVES THE FARM 


Frank Martin, the man of excitable 
temperament, the one who had had many an 
altercation with Mr. Lauman, was one of the 
first to arrive at the farm after the storm. 
All animosities and misunderstandings were 
forgotten, and sympathy and understanding 
for the surrounding neighbors’ losses were 
the common topics of conversation. Even 
Dan Borrow couldn’t have the heart to bor- 
row any more trouble than he now saw 
ahead of all of them. It was late that night 
when Mr. Lauman and Tom returned from 
town, where they had called on Mr. Barber, 
the banker. Mr. Barber had graciously 
acceded to the request for a fifteen days’ 
extension of time, and the two were relieved 
beyond measure at the delay. There was not 
much sleep for Tom that night. Hours were 
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spent in devising plans, only to reject them 
one by one. At last, having arrived at some 
decision as to what to do, with a final look at 
the stars that had now begun to dot the clear- 
ing sky, he fell asleep. Dreams of Edith, her 
beauty, her resourcefulness, her care for her 
grandparents, her companionable ways, sub- 
consciously held sway until the dawn of 
another day. He arose and busied himself in 
gathering together his few belongings. These 
he carefully stowed away in his suitcase in 
readiness for a journey. 

Coming out on the porch, he espied Edith 
and her grandparents in the storm-beaten 
garden, and he called to Edith: “Y couldn’t 
find the milk pails anywhere.”” Then as Edith 
came up the steps, he laughingly explained: 
“T haven’t looked yet, but the truth of the 
matter is that I want you to come with me 
while I attend to the milking. I am going 
away this noon and I want to have a few 
minutes alone with you.” 

“Going away! Not now! Tell me why,” 
demanded Edith, breathlessly, bringing the 
pails and starting down the pathway with 


him. 
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“Well, ’'m—going away—will be gone 
about two weeks.” 

“Are you sure you’re coming back?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 

“Surely! Upon my word of honor,” he 
replied with emphasis. “Does my going or 
staying really matter to you, dear?” He took 
the pails from her unresisting hands, set 
them on the ground and led her over to the 
bench beneath the cottonwood tree.” If I 
thought you cared more for me than for 
Percy, I could—oh, what’s the use bringing 
his name into this conversation? I’m not 
going to be unfair to him, no matter what he 
has said about me. You know that I love 
you, Edith. My whole life, since we met, has. 
been bound up in you. If you care enough for 
me to have me stay, nothing on earth could 
drive me from your side when I return.” 

“Tom! Tom! what would you expect a girl 
to do, asked to enter into a bargain with you; 
not knowing one thing about your ante- 
cedents; not even knowing you, yourself, for 
more than a year? Why, I’ve known you less 
than a year.” 

“Again I ask you—do you love me,Dear?” 
And ha tevehed her arm lightly, but she 
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looked away. He went on, evenly: ‘““We have 
been so happy together—you and I; planning 
the flower garden, keeping the boys club in 
good running order—our reading and our 
music—.”’ 

“Doubts will come, Tom. I cannot under- 
stand why, loving me as you say you do, that 
you deny me your entire confidence. What 
is there in your past that keeps your tongue 
silent? Before pledging myself to you, I 
want some assurance that all will be well; 
that nothing will arise to bring sorrow to the 
old folks who have been so kind and loving 
to me all my days. My life is bound up in 
their welfare. Percy seems to want to help 
us out of our difficulties but I have hesitated 
in giving him an answer. Can’t you wait 
until you come back, Tom? That will give me 
more time to know my heart.” 

“Edith, my darling, (Tom’s voice was 
soothing to her) your heart tells you, I know, 
that I am honorable,—not a hobo, as Percy 
would lead you to believe; not a dead-beat. 
Listen to the promptings of your heart. 
Wait till my return for the knowledge you 
crave and I know that you will not be dis- 
appointed in me. What does your heart and 
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your reason say to you, Dear?” He got up, 
and standing before her, held out his arms 
beseechingly: “Will you marry me when I 
return?” 

“Yes,” whispered Edith; and for the first 
time Tom Fenton folded her in his strong 
young arms and sealed their troth with a 
manly kiss. 

With the milking over and the chores done, 
the two entered the house in time for family 
prayer. While still at the breakfast table, 
Tom told Mr. Lauman of his desire to be 
away for a few weeks. He was sure that 
David would come over and help them during 
his absence. 

“Whatever you do,’ was his parting 
injunction, “don’t sign a deed till I get back. 
Under the agreement with the bank, you will 
have till midnight of the fifteenth; don’t 
sign until that time unless I notify you before 
then that I cannot be of assistance.” 


As Edith drove to the station, several miles 
distant, the havoc of the hail and wind was 
everywhere apparent. The pelting rain had 
beaten the roads into good condition. The 
cool crispness of the atmosphere was a wel- 
come relief after the hot days just past. Her 
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heart was full of love—and anxiety as well— 
for the man beside her: love that had been 
growing these quiet hours spent in every- 
day companionship—anxiety for his safe 
return. As the train pulled out of sight, 
Tom’s figure was still standing on the rear 
platform, waving a loving farewell. 


By the time Edith had reached their own 
little village on the return trip, all traces of 
the sadness of parting had disappeared from 
her expressive face, and she drove into the 
side-lot at Mrs. Ramsey’s in her character- 
istic sunny way. She had brought toys for 
the two youngsters, and, while they were 
being duly admired, she made arrangements 
for David to spend the next two weeks at 
the farm. No trace had yet been found of 
Mr. Ramsey’s murderer. Rumors that had 
spread about as to his capture had all proved 
false, and Mrs. Ramsey was haggard and 
nervous. “If it were not for these little ones,” 
she said to Edith, “I’d just give up. David’s 
thoughtfulness and willingness to work are 
truly miraculous, and he is a great comfort 
to me. I’m glad to have him go to the farm 
for a while for he’s too young to be burdened 
with so much sorrow around him, and the 
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change will most certainly do him a world of 
good.” 


Tom’s absence was keenly felt, not only by 
Edith, but by the elder Laumans and David. 
Gathered around the table at meal-time, the 
conversation never failed to include some 
reference to him. And many an evening, in 
the gathering dusk, Edith could be found out 
under the cottonwood tree, longing for his 
presence, recalling that happy morning when 
he had first avowed his undying devotion to 
her in this self-same place. His “con- 
fessional,” he had called it the night of the 
storm; and here, as he had fought his silent 
battles with himself, she, too communed 
alone, acknowledging to herself how Tom’s 
outstanding personality dominated her every 
thought and action. “He is not a tramp, a 
will-o’-the’wisp, a fly-by-night. He has some 
mission to perform, some promise or pledge 
to redeem. I know it! I know it!” her heart 
sang. “His poverty doesn’t mean that he 
cannot, finally, with his frugal habits and 
clear insight, provide a fit home for me. And 
what a home that will be, where love will be 
pre-eminent and enduring, where discontent 
and bickering and envy and hatred can find 
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no lodging place.” She thought little of the 
outer semblance of that dream-home, it is 
true, except it must be white and have a few 
surrounding green trees. There would be a 
flower garden in front of the vegetable rows. 
And, within, there must be a special room for 
her grandparents, whose last declining days 
must be kept tranquil. Could she and Tom 
grow old together as sweetly and humanly 
as these dear loved ones? MReverently she 
would kneel beside the bench, as the words 
of a prayer she had learned at her mother’s 
knee came to her mind and welled to her 
trembling lips: 


“Lord, support us all the day long of this 
troublous life, until the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes, and this busy world 
is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and 
our work is done. Then in Thy mercy grant 
to us a safe lodging and a holy rest, and peace 
at the last; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Her mind at rest, she would sleep peace- 
fully and arise refreshed for another day of 
patient waiting. On the Sunday following 
Tom’s departure, Edith suggested to the 
family that they stop for Mrs. Ramsey after 
church, and all drive out to the river for a 
picnic lunch. It was with well-filled baskets 
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that they set forth, and darkness had settled 
down upon them before they at last drove 
into the home yard. Percy, who had dreamed 
of spending the evening with Edith, had 
come and gone home again, sullen and dis- 
appointed. David, as he helped with the 
chores, stumbling around in the darkness, 
had a mental picture of the discomfited 
Percy; he had divined Edith’s reason for 
stopping so long in town and for insisting 
upon taking a little-used road home. “Edith 
likes Tom the best. She’s smart enough to 
read Percy’s deceitful character,” thought 
he, with a knowing smile. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WAITING 


All day, the fourteenth, the members of 
the household were very busy, making all in 
readiness for the coming of the young man 
who had so unceremoniously taken his leave 
just two weeks before. All moving objects 
along the road were scanned closely— 
“Perchance it is he,” thought they, but only 
to be disappointed. In the evening, unable 
to bear the tension indoors, David and Edith 
walked to the village. They stopped by the 
side of the creek where Tom had laved his 
swollen and bloody face after his unhappy 
encounter with Percy Howell, in the first 
days of his coming among them. Tom had 
told David about stopping there, and now 
David mentioned the fact to Edith, again 
telling of Tom’s championship of the cause 
of a boy who was being mistreated. He 
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pictured Tom as he had appeared then, soft- 
muscled, pale and emaciated, sunken-cheeked, 
a stranger to the ways of the West, an idle 
by-stander, a listless on-looker. Then he 
graphically etched, as with a pencil, the 
awakening of Tom’s fighting blood, his eager 
and spontaneous response to the urge of 
seeing fair play that is so firmly engrafted 
in the heart of every true man. Edith, wide- 
eyed and thoughtful, kept staring up the 
road. She thought that Tom might now be 
on that road; but, though they walked 
slowly homeward, with many a backward 
look, he came not. 

Upon reaching home, she promptly retired, 
but did not fall asleep. Two long meditative 
weeks had entered into her life since Tom 
had left,—weeks filled with eager expecta- 
tion; nights filled with happy dreams of her 
future home; days spent in silent contempla- 
tion. It so often happens that self never 
reveals itself to self until one is all alone with 
God. Then the tenderest portions of the 
human soul give rise to sacred thoughts, and 
human beings become really acquainted with 
their own best selves. 


Edith had this experience. She reasoned 
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carefully—asking God to guide her thoughts 
once again along paths of divine revelation. 
Was she bargaining away her soul? Not so, 
for she loved Tom Fenton with all her 
affection. Was she to become the wife of a 
mere tramp? Not so, for Tom Fenton had 
too many redeeming traits. The more she 
speculated about it in the silence of her own 
heart, the greater Tom Fenton became in 
her esteem. Harsh things concerning him, 
whispered to her repeatedly by the neighbors, 
departed from her mind. The real man in 
him began to magnify itself in her thoughts. 
She visualized the future for all the years 
that were to come. Then her own life took 
on a self-satisfied bigness. She felt divine 
guidance,—grandfather’s prayer was being 
answered. How complacent she felt. How 
r-e-a-] things began to seem. Finally, weari- 
ness gave way to drowsiness; drowsiness, to 
a deep sleep. 


Then came the fifteenth—a hot sunny day. 
Still no sign of Tom’s return. Noonday 
passed; the shadows lengthened; evening 
meal-time came and went—and still no sign. 
Edith, heavy-hearted and pale, assisted 
David and her grandfather with the chores 
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and the milking,—in her palpitating heart a 
silent prayer for her lover’s safety. 

In the gathering twilight, wheels were 
heard; and all hearts beat high with expect- 
ancy. Sick with disappointment, Edith 
turned away when the approaching figure 
was recognized as that of Mr. Barber, the - 
banker, who held the mortgage on the farm. 
What she had hoped, how much she had 
depended upon Tom’s ability to aid, she had 
not realized until this moment. ‘What could 
he do?” she now questioned herself, as she 
slipped out into the night and seated herself 
on the porch steps. “He has nothing but his 
two hands. But, oh! he has a heart full of 
sympathy, and he belongs to me. He 
promised he’d come the fifteenth, and I will 
not give up!” Then, in a transport of long- 
ing, she whispered into the starry space 
above, “Come, come, my Love!” and went 
back to her chair near Mr. Barber. He was 
asking: “Well, Mr. Lauman, have you 
decided to sign over the farm?” 

“Always the Laumans have been reliable 
men—men of their word. I don’t know why 
Tom Fenton, the young man who has been 
living here this past year, wanted me to pro- 
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mise him not to sign away the farm until 
after the Fifteenth, but he did.” The old 
gentleman cleared his throat and continued: 
“T remember his last words to me, as he 
climbed into the car to go. He said: ‘Don’t 
sign the deed to the old homestead till I get 
back, even if it should be almost midnight 
of the Fifteenth!’ ”’ He took from his pocket 
his old silver watch and scanned its face 
searchingly. “It still lacks more than an 
hour of that time. I am so firmly convinced 
of the honesty and integrity of that young 
fellow, Mr. Barber, that I am willing and 
anxious to abide by my promise. What he 
hoped to accomplish by exacting that promise 
I cannot fathom; but I feel sure that he will 
come if it is within human power to do so.” 

Edith impetuously rushed to her grand- 
father’s side and kissed him lightly on the 
forehead and murmured: ‘Yes, Mr. Barber, 
wait!” 

“This is child’s play!’ exclaimed the 
banker. ‘Waiting for the appearance of a 
farmhand! How can he help, a roving man- 
of-all-work! Why would he care what 
becomes of you or the farm?” 


“As I just said—I can’t fathom his 
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reasons; but my promise was given to wait 
until after the Fifteenth, and I am going to 
wait. If you wish to retire for the night, we 
have a spare bed,” he hospitably offered, “or 
you can return to town and come back in the 
morning, or I will meet you tomorrow at the 
bank.” 

“No,” growled Mr. Barber, “T’ll sit right 
here and wait until the time is up, but it 
looks like tomfoolery to me.” 

“Whose voices are those outside?” Mr. 
Lauman asked the banker. 

“Oh, Percy Howell offered to drive me out, 
and he and some young fellow you have here 
are looking about and waiting while I came 
inside; I am to call Percy if you want him 
to help you in any way,” and he smiled, 
meaningly, at Edith. 

The voices drew nearer, and in swaggered 
Percy Howell, a dominating arrogance 
characterizing his manner. 


“Well, I guess from the solemn appearance 
of all of you, this must be a ‘Watch Meet- 
ing,’ sure enough. I take it you are still 
looking for that hired man,” chuckled Percy. 
“T’ve been about some in this little old world, 
myself. I’ve not had to grind to get along, 
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either, and have had time to study men and 
women, as they rush to and fro. Now you 
people,” and he waved his hand at Edith and 
the elderly people, “here on this homestead, 
with no opportunities, such as city folks 
have, don’t have the background for judging 
such a fellow as this hobo. I was unfavor- 
ably impressed from the very first, and you 
know I’ve always talked against him. I have 
repeatedly told you about the inquiries of 
some city fellow about Tom, and when that 
atrocious murder at Ramsey’s was com- 
mitted, I had no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that it could be none other than 
Tom Fenton who committed the act.” 


Edith sought to hide the hurt his words 
gave her by laying a sympathetic hand on 
David’s arm. Tears started in David’s 
eyes; he leaned toward her and said: “Let 
him rave on! Tom’ll come in a few minutes. 
He’d surely let us know if he couldn’t be 
here, and his silence these two weeks goes to 
show that he is busy.” At mention of the 
loss of his father, David had never been able 
to keep the tears from his eyes; and now 
he abruptly left the room. Percy at once 
slid into the empty chair beside Edith and 
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began to talk to her in low and rapid words. 
The girl rested her arm on the table and 
shaded her face with her hand, deaf to all 
his entreaties. Only the striking of the half- 
hour before midnight aroused her from her 
revery. David appeared in the doorway and 
beckoned to her. As she joined him, he held 
up his hand and leaned forward in listening 
attitude. The chug-chug of an automobile 
suddenly stopped inside the barnyard. A 
confused blending of noises filled the air, and 
moving figures were faintly discernable, as 
the other occupants of the home rushed out 
on the porch. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TIN BOX 


About ten o’clock, the night of the 
Fifteenth, a shiny automobile, of expensive 
make, stopped at the one hotel in the village, 
and a gentleman of mature years got out 
and went inside. The other occupant of the 
car continued down the street to a small 
garage and filling station. 

“Well, look who’s here!” boomed the 
amazed voice of Dan Borrow, who was 
standing by the garage with Frank Martin. 
“Where did you ever make such a raise as 
that, Tom Fenton!” Tom explained that he 
was driving his uncle from Chicago and he 
had just left him at the hotel to remove 
some of the stains of travel before they went 
on. 

“Goin’ out to Lauman’s, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Tom replied. “It is getting a little 
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bit late but we will get there before mid- 
nigne. ; 

A man wandered aimlessly across the 
street and sauntered out of sight around the 
corner. 

“What an uncouth looking man!” remarked 
Tom. “Is that the fellow known as Shack 
Turner, who lives in a shack on the river?” 

“Yes, he’s the one,” Borrow answered. 
“He is a bootlegger and a thief, and he is 
never arrested. What’s the use of havin’ 
laws that can’t be enforced? The officers 
are a set of crooks and there is nothing 
done.” 

“Well, whose fault is it that our laws are 
not enforced?” asked Tom, bristling with 
antagonism. “T’ll bet you don’t do anything 
to help. As American citizens, we are all 
responsible, equally with the officers, to see 
that laws are enforced.” 

“Why, old Shack is so disreputable that 
Id hate to be seen talking to him,” said Dan. 
“He came up to me the day before the 
Ramsey murder and asked me if I’d heard 
that old Ramsey had a lot of money hid 


away in his house. I wouldn’t be a bit 
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surprised to learn that it was he who did the 
40Ds- ‘ 

After Borrow and Martin had walked 
away, Tom Fenton kept turning over in his 
mind the remark Turner had made about 
Ramsey having money in the house. With a 
sudden determination, he leaped into his car 
and drove out of town, across the bridge 
spanning the river, and leaving the auto- 
mobile by the side of the road, walked down 
the river to a small shack, hidden from the 
road by a dense plum thicket. He walked 
boldly up to the window and peered inside. 
Intuitively knowing that the door would be 
securely fastened, he proceeded to dig the 
putty from one of the small panes, removed 
the glass, inserted his hand and unlocked 
the window. Assuring himself that the 
owner had not yet come in sight, he crawled 
through the window and closed it. Evidences 
of a contemplated departure were every- 
where apparent. Of furniture there was 
none, except an old bedstead, a broken-down 
stove, a small table with a lighted kerosene 
lamp upon it, and a chair or two. He glanced 


into the other room, rudely partitioned off, 
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but it was more unprepossessing than the 
first. 

“T’ve followed a wrong lead,” thought Tom. 
“There is nowhere in this hole to hide any- 
thing; if he did get the money he has taken 
it somewhere else to hide it.”” He was about 
to depart when some faint sound recalled 
to him the difficulty he might have in explain- 
ing his presence, should Turner come in and 
find him within the shack. 

A hasty footfall was upon the doorstep 
before Tom was fully aware of Turner’s 
approach, and without thought he stepped 
inside the other room and slid behind the 
half-open door. He heard the turn of the 
key in the lock and the creaking of the door 
on its hinges. Through a crack in the rough 
partition, he could follow the man’s move: 
ments. He saw Turner had brought with 
him a dilapidated old-fashioned telescope 
valise, and was stowing away in it the cloth- 
ing Tom had seen lying on the bed. Then 
he took a hatchet from a corner of the room 
and pried up a short strip of board in the 
floor and removed, through the opening, a 


tin box. Tom felt sure it was the same box 
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that David had so often mentioned in con- 
nection with the stolen money. 

The man had a gun, and when he entered 
the house he laid it on the table; and 
so intent was he with his own thoughts, and 
so long had he gone unmolested, that he did 
not realize Tom’s presence until the latter 
rushed out and grabbed the gun which he 
placed in his coat pocket. As Tom reached 
for a rope, hanging on a nail in the wall, the 
man sprang for the door, but before he could 
reach it, he was thrown to the floor and his 
hands tied behind him. Securing the box, 
and satisfying himself that it contained the 
money, Tom led Turner to the car. Jubilant 
at his success, and with his mind full of the 
desire to tell the good news to the folks on 
the farm, and realizing that it was almost 
midnight, he sped through the village, with- 
out thought for the uncle, who was patiently 
waiting for him at the hotel 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE RETURN 


When those waiting in the Lauman home 
had hurried out onto the porch, at the sound 
of the approaching automobile, they saw 
one figure getting up from the ground, and 
another fleeing into the shadows of the barn. 
Breathlessly, the group waited. The rising 
figure hurried towards the house and rushed 
up the steps into the shaft of light from the 
open doorway. Edith swayed at the sight 
of Tom’s disheveled condition. Bareheaded, 
his collar and tie disarranged, and a con- 
tusion on his forehead, he acted as though 
to take the startled girl in his arms, but 
seeing the grandfather step hurriedly to her 
support, he paused, with uncertainty. 

David’s youthful impetuosity could stand 
the strain no longer. ‘Here you are, and 
the deed’s not yet signed!” he shouted. 
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“Then I’m not too late!” returned Tom. 
“T have been delayed. That fellow who has 
just now disappeared into the barn is the 
man who murdered your father, David. I 
thought I had him, but somehow he broke 
away from me.” Turning, he called over his 
shoulder, as he fairly flew down the steps: 
“All of you men come on! We'll catch him 
yet!” But only David and Mr. Lauman 
responded. The other two men exchanged 
glances but made no move. 


“Go and help them, Percy!” sobbed Edith, 
Tom’s call for help restoring her to action. 
“He has been hurt, already. Are you the 
sort of man who can allow him, with no more 
help than an old man and a young boy, to 
attempt the capture of a desperate criminal?” 

Mr. Barber walked down the = steps, 
peering curiously into the darkness. Percy 
made no move, but spluttered: “We have 
only his word! How are we to know which 
is the criminal? The other fellow may be 
an officer of the law, for all we know.” But 
the withering look of contempt and 
incredulity Edith shot at him burned to his 
very soul. He followed Mr. Barber, and the 
two stood at the foot of the steps, irresolute. 
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Tom paused at the barn door with the two 
who had come, and seeing Percy and Mr. 
Barber were loitering behind, whispered: 
“No use to expect anything from those 
fellows—selfish to the core!” Noiselessly 
entering the barn, they planned their mode of 
action. Tom suggested that he go up into 
the loft and scout around, but to this Mr. 
Lauman demurred. “Don’t go alone! He will 
have the advantage; he will be watching for 
you. We need you and can’t let you run any 
risks. Stay with us, Tom.” Their heads 
were close together. “My good name demands 
that I make the effort to apprehend that 
” came Tom’s reply. Leaving the two 
men at the door, he climbed into the loft. 
There was an open door in the end of the 
haymow facing towards the house, and this 
helped to lighten the interior to some extent. 
As he _ stood awhile, his eyes became 
accustomed to his surroundings and he began 
to dimly discern faint outlines of familiar 
objects. Nowhere did he catch the faintest 
clue as to the man’s presence. He advanced, 
slowly, through the hay, alert and cautious. 


man, 


So suddenly did he come upon the fugitive, 
however, that he was knocked over and the 
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man was dropping through the opening to 
the main floor before Tom could recover him- 
self enough to follow him. Tom shouted a 
note of warning to the watchers below, and 
plunged after the retreating figure. Mr. 
Lauman was roughly pushed aside by 
Turner, and the desperate man dashed by,— 
Tom not many steps behind. On and on they 
ran. The man made straight for the near-by 
creek, the wooded fringe of its banks making 
‘a safe hiding place; but before its cover could 
be reached, Tom had overtaken him. All 
hope of escape ebbing away, Turner faced 
Tom, gathering all his strength to give his 
pursuer a knock-out blow. This time he 
found Tom prepared. Although Tom was 
by far the smaller man of the two, he was 
no weakling. His out-door life, his knowl- 
edge of boxing, his athletic training, his 
clean living and clear thinking stood him in 
good stead, and the struggle was brief. Tom 
was leaning over the prostrate form when 
Mr. Lauman came up. David had stopped to 
grab a rope from the harness room before 
following, and now the three bound the 


protesting Turner, hand and foot. They 
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half-led and half-dragged their captive back 
to the house. 

“And what is going to happen now!” 
exclaimed David, as another automobile 
rolled into the yard. One of the three 
occupants sprang out, and exclaimed: “Well, 
Tom Fenton! I’ve found you at last, and I 
want you to explain yourself!” 

Percy Howell started at a half-recognized 
voice, and leaving Mr. Barber’s side, came 
forward and said in a triumphant manner: 

“Now, if here isn’t the very man who was 
making inquiries about Tom Fenton last 
winter and early in the spring! I’m glad you 
have caught him at last, Sir, for he is an 
undesirable citizen, and I have always told 
the Laumans so. I knew all the time that he 
was the man that the Ramseys ought to get 
after—but no, he’s managed to pull the wool 
over their eyes with his gentlemanly ways.” 
Percy held out his hand to the well-kept man, 
who stood as though petrified. 

David, beside himself with the excitement 
of it all, relaxed into the jargon of his child- 
hood days. “Ah! What’s eaten’ yer, Percy? 
You yaller cur! We ran down the murderer 
without having you yappin’ at our heels. 
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You’re well named Howell, for that’s all 
about we need to expect to hear from you— 
‘how’! is right!” Whereupon David and Dan 
Borrow went out to the automobile to get 
the tin box containing the stolen money. 

“T don’t understand,” replied the dumb- 
founded stranger, ignoring Percy’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“Oh, Uncle John! I am sorry,” broke in 
Tom. “When I left you at that hotel in the 
village I fully intended to be gone only long 
enough to go to the filling station and back, 
but I’ve been through some stirring experi- 
ences since I last saw you,” and Tom related, 
briefly what had occurred. 

“When I got tired of waiting,” his uncle 
said, “I went down to the garage to see if I 
could find you, and while there I saw you pass 
through town at a terrific speed. Your 
neighbor, Mr. Borrow, said you were headed 
for here, and he and Mr. Martin kindly 
offered to bring me out.” 

“Let’s all go into the house—Mr. Barber 
and Howell, and everybody!” commanded 
Tom. “I have some more explaining to do, 
and I want you all to hear me.” He saw 
Borrow and Martin preparing to drive away 
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and he called after them: “Wait, there! I 
would like to delegate you two to turn this 
criminal over to the sheriff.” 


“Well, I’m the feller ’at wants to do that 
very thing,’ returned Mr. Borrow. “Too 
many of these crooks get away to suit me, 
and here’s where I help to land one at least.” 

“T want you to meet my uncle, Mr. John 
Fenton, of Chicago,” said Tom, proudly, as 
the group turned from the disappearing 
automobile and filed into the house,—the dis- 
comfited Percy lagging in the rear. Percy 
needs must stay,—he had driven the banker 
out here, and he was in duty bound to wait 
for him. His crest-fallen demeanor, how- 
ever, went unnoticed, in the stress of 
weightier matters. While the company were 
being seated, Tom slipped away to remove 
the blood and grime from his countenance, 
and to arrange his clothes into some sem- 
blance of neatness. Mr. Lauman had 
assured the elder Mr. Fenton that any 
friend or relative of Tom’s would always be 
graciously received by his family as long 
as a roof remained over their heads. Mr. 
Fenton’s kind scrutinizing glance rested 
long upon the fair countenance and pleasing 
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figure of Edith Lauman, as she stood pro- 
tectingly between the seated elderly couple, 
—excitement and anticipation lending vivid 
color to her beautifully curved cheeks. He 
saw the love-light flicker in her eyes at Tom’s 
reentrance, caught the look of complete trust 
and understanding which passed from the 
one to the other, and was satisfied. 


The banker, sensing the lateness of the 
hour, became restive. Turning to Mr. 
Lauman he said, brusquely: ‘Now, that this 
young man’s wishes have been complied with, 
are you ready to sign the deed, or to come 
to some settlement, Sir?” 


“Come, Edith! “We will be his spokes- 
men,” replied Tom, going straight to her 
side. “We are soon to be married, Edith and 
I, and our first cosideration will be to insure 
this dear old couple the safety of their much- 
loved home. My uncle will vouch for me. 
He has his credentials with him, Mr. Barber, 
if you should fail to recall having met him at 
his bank when you were last in Chicago.” 
The necessary papers were produced, and the 
circumstances of the meeting of the two 
bankers in the city, were duly talked over. 

“For this certified check, which includes 
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all moneys due you,” said Tom, “Grandpa 
will be entitled to the possession of his note 
and the cancellation of his mortgage. It is 
my hope that I may be allowed to share with 
Mr. Lauman the further development of his 
holdings, and that in time I may become the 
efficient farmer he has proved himself to be.” 

“The hour is late,” said Mr. Barber, a new 
respect for Tom in his tone, “but I am not 
in such a rush that I cannot wait to hear 
your story, Mr. Fenton. I never thought to 
connect you with the Fentons of Chicago.” 

“No—one wouldn’t,’” Mrs. Lauman said, 
with quiet emphasis. 

“Grandma, many well meaning fellows 
live only for the moment’s pleasure and 
enjoyment—not a reasoning thought occurs 
to them as to what effect these idle pleasures 
may have upon themselves, or upon those 
with whom they come in contact,” philoso- 
phied Tom. He sighed deeply and then 
settled himself more comfortable in a chair 
near him. “That was my great trouble,” he 
added briefly. 

“Tom, my dear boy!” the uncle said, “you 
are at liberty to reveal the nature of the 
curcumstances under which you were 
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required to be silent regarding your identity 
or your prospects in life. You have not 
betrayed the trust your father and I have 
placed in your ability to reinstate yourself 
in the worthwhile things of this world.” 


“T realize that it has been puzzling to 
straightforward, open natures like the 
Laumans possess,” Tom continued, ‘“‘to have 
about them one who refused to be equally 
open and straightforward. And I am anxious 
for you all to hear me explain the mystery 
away for all time. In those days, before my 
father died, I shirked responsibility—hated 
everything that had the slightest resem- 
blance to self-denial or economy. I was a 
spendthrift. Many and many a time my 
father tried to persuade me to become steady 
and to put to some good use the liberal 
education he had given me. But I was 
leading such a life of indolence and wild dis- 
sipation that nothing short of his death could 
halt me. It certainly brought me up with a 
jolt when I found that my father had left 
my share of his large estate to me upon 
condition—”’ 


“Yes,” interrupted the elder Fenton, “my 
brother and I had a consultation a very few 
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days before his demise. I promised him 
that I would see that the conditions he would 
require should be met, as far as was in my 
power, and that Tom should have his chance 
to make good.” 

“Under the terms of the will,” continued 
Tom, “I was to be furnished with a railroad 
ticket to some point more than five hundred 
miles from Chicago, and where I would be 
an utter stranger. Just before my departure 
I was to be given $50, and no more. I was 
to depend entirely upon my own resources, 
my own industry, for my livelihood for one 
year. During that time I was to receive no 
aid from my family, my friends or old 
acquaintances. My brother and sister were 
not to write to me, and they were to share 
jointly my inheritance, if I could not redeem 
my manhood and find some aim in life besides 
spending my substance in riotous living.” 

“But we didn’t let him get from under our 
surveillance,” broke in the uncle. “Once I 
came here and attended a dance at the city 
hall in your village. I asked a few questions 
of the man that was pointed out to me as 
owner of the farm where Tom worked. Then, 
at two or three different times, I had 
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occasion to inquire concerning him of this 
Mr. Howell, here, and others in the city 
yonder. I have kept tab on him in his 
various activities during the year, and am 
satisfied he has proven himself a fit person 
to be intrusted with his share of the estate.” 

“Tom,” queried Mr. Lauman, “‘you don’t 
mean that you want to stay here on the farm, 
now that all these riches are yours to 
command ?” 

“Indeed I do, Grandpa,” affirmed Tom. 
“Tt is here that I received my impetus to live, 
here in the safe refuge of a Christian home, 
a sure harbor from which to get a calm and 
unbiased grip on things as they are.” 

“The first check Tom draws from his 
inheritance,” said Mr. John Fenton, “is to 
enable his newly-made friends to retain the 
home they have shared with him this last 
year, and I am glad it is so.” 

“Uncle John, I intend to make this my 
home, too, if Grandpa and Grandma will take 
a young married couple in;” and Tom smiled 
shyly at Edith. “I have had to work hard 
this last year, but I am strong and healthy 
and was never so happy in all my life— 
never! It is my ambition to become one of 
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the best producers in the state, to study 
methods of agriculture and to joyfully watch 
the crops grow into maturity, and then reap 
the fruits of my own toil.” 

“The best years of our lives have been 
spent in developing this raw prairie into a 
first-class farm, and our greatest desire is 
to have you and Edith remain here with us,” 
said Mr. Lauman. 

“Uncle John and I are very tired,’ Tom 
suggested, looking at his watch, and I believe 
we will retire. Will you help me with the 
chores in the morning, Edith?” 


“You don’t need my help any more, Tom,” 
came the pleasing reply. 

“You will always be a help and an inspira- 
tion to me,” he replied, throwing her a happy 
smile, as he and his uncle left the room. 

After everybody had gone to bed, or had 
left the place, Mr. and Mrs. Lauman, arm 
in arm, went out in the soft moonlight and 
stood beside the spot where their little sod 
shanty had stood. They looked at the mound, 
for a moment, in a retrospective mood; and 
then faced about and looked at their modern 
home, and their faces radiated with joy and 
contentment. 
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